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TWELVE DAYS’ “ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE.” 


URING the winter of 1863-64, 

there were confined, as prisoners 
of war, in the somewhat famous “ Lib- 
by Prison,” Richmond, Virginia, some 
twelve hundred Northern army-officers, 
of all ranks. 

The sad accounts of the capture of 
these men, and their prison life, have 
been too often given to require repeti- 
tion: my story relates entirely to the 
execution of a plan of escape, by which 
a party of three, afterward four, succeed- 
ed in gaining their liberty. 

In the middle of one of the long nights 
in January, while wrapped in my blanket, 
soundly sleeping on the floor, I was sud- 
denly aroused by the hoarse call of 
“ Major,” accompanied by the pressure 
of a hand upon my arm. 

Awakened in an instant, I struggled 
into a sitting posture, to recognize the 
Hibernian accent of my whole - hearted, 
impulsive Irish friend, Tom Huggins, 
Lieutenant 82d New York Volunteers. 

He spoke in whispers, as he undoubt- 
edly thought, but to those great lungs a 
whisper was a kind of roar, and I could 


feel that my companions on either side 
were fully awake to this extraordinary 
proceeding, although hearing in unim- 
posed confidence. 

The conversation was carried on most- 
ly by my friend of the Green Isle, in a 
rich brogue, which rendered the disclos- 
ure irresistibly droll. 

“‘Major,” said he, “there is the big- 
gest kind of a lay going on down below.” 

Tom had been, in peaceful times, a 
New York City policeman, and his for- 
mer calling was often indicated in his 
speech. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“It’s a secret; you mustn’t tell.” 

“Well, I won’t tell.” 

“They are digging a tunnel across the 
yard, and it’s half through. I’ve been 
down in it, and we'll all be out of this in 
a week.” 

Feeling the importance of shutting 
the ready mouth of my friend, who, while 
obeying the impulse of his kind heart, 
would have ruined the whole plan by 
his imprudence, (if there were any truth 
in it) I told him we would talk the mat- 
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ter over in the morning; and turned 
over to finish my interrupted nap. 

The morning found Tom still excited 
and confident about the tunnel, although 
perfectly sober, with a suspicion of head- 
ache about him. He also informed Wal- 
lace Randolph, Lieutenant 5th United 
States Artillery, who, on being told that 
I was in the secret, came to me, and 
together we formed a plan for escape, 
when once through the tunnel. 

We, of course, volunteered to assist in 
digging, which was being conducted with 
the utmost secrecy, and entirely un- 
known to all but about thirty officers ; 
but our offer was declined, inasmuch as 
the work was so arranged, between four- 
teen of them, that it could be conducted 
without fear of observation from their 
neighbors, while our absence, at night, 
from our places on the floor, would soon 
excite remark, and lead to discovery. 
There was every reason for believing 
that there were spies in our midst, only 
recognized by us as brother officers, as 
other plans of escape had been discov- 
ered by our jailers, by means unaccount- 
able to us: hence the necessity of great 
‘caution. 

The plan proposed by Randolph and 
myself was to cross the canal running be- 
tween the prison and James River, seize 
one of the abandoned skiffs to be seen 
lying on the beach, cross the river, strike 
across the country until we reached the 
river again below Drury’s Bluff, seize 
another boat—or construct a raft, if no 
boat could be stolen—and float down, 
under cover of the darkness, to the 
picket-boats of our navy, which we knew 
were stationed not many miles below 
City Point. 

About a week before the attempt was 
made, Colonel Tilden, 16th Maine Vol- 
unteers, communicated to us that he 
also meant to try the tunnel, and would 
like to accompany us. 

Thus our party was formed, and we 
made our arrangements for the peri- 





lous business upon which we had en- 
tered. 

Of clothing we had enough, thanks to 
kind friends at home, and the Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions of our army, 
who had promptly sent to us every thing 
we needed in that line, in response to 
our calls. 

And in what did this outfit consist, 
which—to men who for months had been 
accustomed to exaggerating a double 
ration of corn-bread into a feast, and an 
extra fragment of filthy blanket into a 
luxurious couch — was all-sufficient for 
our great undertaking? Each man had 
an entire suit of clothes, a double suit 
of under-clothes, the pair of boots in 
which he stood on entering the prison, 
an overcoat, and a cap. In common, 
we possessed a coil of rope, a diminu- 
tive hatchet, one pint of brandy, half- 
pint of extract of Jamaica ginger, two 
days’ scant rations of dried meats and 
hard bread, one pipe, and a bit of to- 
bacco. Thus the plan was made, and 
each party of two, three, or more, prob- 
ably made preparations as we did, but 
all in silence. No one asked his friend, 
or companion of the mess, “Are you 
one?” for the secret was as sacred and 
inviolate as the oath to our country. 

When all was prepared, we had but 
to wait the announcement of the com- 
pletion of the tunnel. Our friend Tom 
kept us well informed of the progress 
of the work, while his hearty confidence 
and enthusiasm, accompanied by signifi- 
cant winks and growls, served to keep 
doubt and misgiving in the background. 
He was to be included among the orig- 
inators of the scheme, who were to take 
the first chance of escape. 

For a description of the tunnel, I copy 
from Colonel Carada’s interesting book, 
called “ Libby Life ”—written in the form 
of a journal, and describing, with per- 
fect truth and clearness, the important 
incidents of our prison life: 

“Early in January, Colonel Rose or- 
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ganized a working-party of fourteen offi- 
* cers, who were to relieve each other 
regularly in the work, one always re- 
maining on guard near the excavation, 
to prevent a trap being set for the capt- 
ure of the remainder of the party, in 
¢ase of discovery by the prison officials. 
Having succeeded in lifting out the bot- 
tom of the fire-place, in the cook-room, 
they removed the bricks from the back 
of the flue, and penetrated between the 
floor-joists into the cellar, under the 
end room, used as a hospital. Passing 
through this aperture, they could with 
facility lower each other into the cellar. 
An opening was commenced in the wall, 
near the north-east corner of the cellar. 
This opening was about two feet by 
2ighteen inches. It was found necessa- 
ry to cut through the piles by which the 
building was supported ; and this tedious 
labor was at length successfully com- 
pleted, with no other tools than pocket- 
knives. As they penetrated into the 
earth, great difficulty was experienced 
on account of the candles, which refused 
to burn in the close air of the tunnel. 
One of the party was compelled to stand 
constantly at the opening, fanning air 
into it with his hat.” 

The tunnel was about fifty-three feet 
long, and so small in diameter that, in 
order to pass through, it was necessary 
0 lie flat on one’s face, propelling with 
ye hand and the feet, the other hand 
eing thrown over the back, to diminish 
he breadth of the shoulders, and carry, 
vith greater facility, overcoat, rations, etc. 

Early in the evening of the gth of 
*“ebruary, as I was seated at the card- 
ible, deeply interested in the mysteries 
nd uncertainties of short whist, Ran- 
olph tapped me on the shoulder. “The 
ork is finished,” he said; “the first 
arty went through soon after dark; 
aere’s no time to lose;” and the hand 
t whist remains yet to be played. 

Every one knew it then! We pos- 
iessed only the advantage of being per- 
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fectly cool, and having a plan agreed 
upon. The excitement in the prison 
was of the wildest kind. Parties were 
formed, plans arranged, farewells ex- 
changed, all in less time than one can 
describe. 

After bidding numerous enthusiasts, 
who hadn’t the faintest idea what we 
were about, “good-by,” and “God- 
speed,” we at last reached the kitchen. 
Affairs there did not look very propi- 
tious for us. At the least calculation, 
two hundred and fifty men were crowded 
together in the lower end of the room, 
each waiting his chance to descend into 
the cellar. 

The Rebel sentinels were pacing up 
and down within a few yards of this nar- 
row door of our deliverance, and had but 
to look through the unglazed windows to 
see it all: conversation was, therefore, 
carried on in whispers, and we were in 
total darkness. Here an unexpected in- 
cident occurred, which, while it for the 
moment appeared to blast every hope 
of escape, proved in the end to be our 
greatest help. A stampede took place. 
Some timid gentleman, becoming nerv- 
ous, or perhaps frightened, succeeded 
in communicating in an instant his alarm 
to the whole body, and a simultaneous 
rush, with indescribable din, for the other 
end of the room and the stairs leading 
to the sleeping-rooms above, was the 
consequence. 

Knocked downand separated, we three 
found ourselves at the lower end of the 
now almost deserted room. We listen- 
ed. No sound of approaching guard. 
Perhaps no discovery had yet been made, 
and one of the party crept down to the 
window, just in time to hear a sentinel 
speak the memorable words, “I reckon 
somebody’s coffee-pot’s upset.” 

All was safe yet, for so accustomed 
had the guard become to our usual riot- 
ous proceedings, that even the noise of 
the stampede failed to awaken susp 
cions. Then was our time; and we ir 
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proved it by dropping one by one into 
the cellar. 

I remember well the instructions: 
“Feet first; back to the wall; get down 
on your knees; make a half-face to the 
right, and grasp the spike in the wall 
below with your right hand ; lower your- 
self down; feel for the knotted rope be- 
low with your legs ;” and one had but to 
drop in the loose straw shaken from hos- 
pital beds to be in the cellar. 

To walk across that foul pit in the 
dark was no easy matter; but it was 
soon accomplished, and together we 
crouched at the entrance of the tunnel, 
waiting our turn. Only one at a time; 
and as about three minutes were con- 
sumed in effecting the passage, progress 
was quite slow. 

Of our party, Randolph was the first 
to enter. “I’m going. Wait till I get 
through before you start,” said he to 
me; and in he went. 

It seemed that his long legs would 
never disappear; but a parting kick in 
the face, as he wriggled desperately in, 
quite re-assured me, and I took my sta- 
tion at the mouth of the hole, listening 
to my friend’s subterranean scratching, 
and crawling, and hard breathing as he 
wormed along his difficult road. In the 
middle he stopped, and tried to tell me 
that he had not got through, but was 
resting —being attacked by severe pal- 
pitation of the heart; but his smothered 
speech was jargon to me, conveying only 
the idea that he was still there. 

A moment, and he was again in mo- 
tion, not to stop until the cool blast of 
air drawing through the tunnel gave the 
welcome assurance to me that the under- 
ground passage was clear. In I went. 
So well did the garment of earth fit, that 
I doubt if there was much windage, for 
at moments my movements correspond- 
ed somewhat to those of a bolt forcing 
its way through a rifled gun. Breath 


failed when about two-thirds through, 
and I stopped to pant. 
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A score or more of vigorous kicks 
brought me toearth’s surface, where Ran- 
dolph awaited my coming with sundry 
whispered instructions about getting out 
without making undue noise, and with- 
out breaking my skull against the bot- 
tom of a board-fence. 

He then crept away toward the street, 
keeping in the shadow of a high brick 
wall, as the sentinels were in full view 
both over and through this dilapidated 
fence, leaving me to assist in turn and 
instruct the Colonel, who could now be 
heard thundering through the tunnel. 
Dirty, but jubilant, we were soon stand- 
ing in the shadow of a low brick arch, 
outside of which a sentinel paced back- 
ward and forward, coming sometimes to 
within two yards of our position. Ar- 
ranging a meeting on the corner of the 
second street below, one after the other 
stole out of the archway, the turning of 
the sentinel’s back being the signal to 
creep noiselessly along by the house- 
wall. 

All worked well. We met, as agreed, 
and arm in arm, whistling and singing, 
turned the corner and struck out, strong 
and hopeful, for home and liberty. 

There, in the very heart of the enemy’s 
stronghold, knowing well that every av- 
enue leading to it was guarded, as a na- 
tion guards its threatened Capital ; fully 
aware that but a few hours could elapse 
before cavalry, aided perhaps by dogs, 
would be on our track; with night our 
only protection, the North Star our only 
guide, and but a very general idea of the 
country, we declared the affair quite a 
success, and talked about hot baths in 
Baltimore, (of which we stood sorely in 
need) and luxurious dinners all the way 
from Washington to Boston. 

A few days before leaving the prison, 
we took into consideration another plan 
of getting to the liaes of our army. 

Instead of crossing the James, it was 
proposed to keep the left bank of the 
river, strike into the country by a north- 
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east course, cross two rivers, and then, 
by turning to the east and south, gain 
the York River, where we might expect 
to find the picket-boats of our fleet. 
Failing this, we could cross to the pen- 
insula, and enter the lines of the army 
at Williamsburg. This last plan was 
adopted. 

The “prison” end of the city of Rich- 
mond being quite narrow, our rapid 
strides soon took us across into the va- 
cant lots and straggling lanes of the out- 
skirts. Half-past one o’clock, and not 
a soul to dispute our right of way. To 
be sure, every cur in the country yelped 
and barked as we passed along, but it 
was evidently no signal of alarm to their 
owners, for they did not trouble them- 
selves as to the cause of the noise. In 
the: fields, at last, north-east by the 
heavens, plowed land, rail-fences, ditch- 
es, and much mud by land. 

We grew exceedingly bold, as if all ob- 
stacles had been conquered, but receiv- 
ed a substantial warning at finding our- 
selves suddenly in the midst of some 
very extensive hospital-grounds, cover- 
ed with the long, white buildings or 
wards, too well known throughout the 
whole country. The lesson was a good 
one, and we proceeded with more care 
afterward. An hour more, and the lights 
of the city had disappeared. 

Every furlong that night was worth a 
mile the next, and a league the third: 
we went on, therefore, at a great pace. 
Suddenly there appeared, but a few rods 
in advance, and walking toward us, two 
men! Running was out of the question. 
Force must be met by cunning, for Nat- 
ure’s weapons were all we possessed. 
But when on the point of meeting, one 
of them broke for the woods, flying 
through the brambles like a madman. 
The other one met us, and, as he passed, 
one of the party recognized the huge 
mustache and flowing locks of C——, 
the Connecticut Captain. 

On hearing his name called, he stopped, 
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and mutual recognition followed. His 
companion, deaf to the repeated assur- 
ance that we were friends, continued to 
pursue his solitary journey through the 
underbrush, until the faint sound of his 
struggles made further effort on our part 
quite useless. It then appeared that 
the Captain had escaped, with a brother 
officer, through the tunnel, but they had 
lost their way, through mistaking the 
North Star. 

After explaining the mysterious proc- 
ess by which the Polar Star may always 
be found in a clear night, we wished him 
good-night, and strode on. But, soon, 
rapid footsteps were heard behind, and, 
panting for want of breath, the Captain 
stood beside us. He could not find his 
companion. I do not remember that he 
said more; but his silence was an elo- 
quent appeal to our sympathies. We 
took him into our party, remembering, 
with some bitterness, that each had left 
behind in the prison some one dear 
friend or companion; because, in jus- 
tice to each other, we dared not increase 
our number. 

Daylight came on so rapidly as to al- 
most surprise us in the open country, 
and we hastily sought a hiding- place. 
Forcing our way into a thicket, we threw 
ourselves upon the ground, and were 
soon asleep; but only to wake again in 
a few moments, shaking with the cold. 
One swallow of brandy was here served 
to each man. 

The rising sun looked in upon a mis- 
erable, shivering group of men, huddled 
closely together for such warmth as each 
one could spare his neighbor; but the 
blessed day had come at last, and we 
could make a fire. 

Such a /ittle fire it was — hardly more 
than a spark, with dry boughs and twigs 
enough at our feet for a barbecue — but 
we feared to use fuel too freely; and, 
grateful even for a little, crouched over 
the tiny flame, blackening our faces and 
hands with the smoke, which we gladly 
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welcomed, for the sake of the additional 
heat it gave. The dayended. We had 
seen but one man, (a Negro) and he 
at a great distance; had heard but very 
distant sounds of wagoners and laborers 
at their work; the night had closed in 
again: we were still free, strong, and 
hopeful. Emerging from the woods, the 
march was resumed on our north-east 
course. 

When but fairly clear of the woods, 
there arose before our eyes, all horrible 
in the gloom, a line of earth-works. In 
the fancied security of our thicket, we 
had been lounging within pistol - shot of 
the fortifications of the city. 

Turning back was absurd ; to the right 
or left, equally so, as the forts and rifle- 
pits were of interminable extent; while 
to go on seemed madness: but we went 
on, trusting that Fortune would be kind. 
No click of musket-lock—no challenge 
of sentinel —and we gained the parapet, 
to find the works deserted and silent as 
the grave. Before us now stretched the 
open country, cleared, evidently, for mil- 
itary purposes ; for, even in our haste, 
we could but admire the selection of 
ground for a defensive line, and congrat- 
ulate ourselves that we had as yet been 
spared the unpleasant duty of assaulting 
works of such character. 

In the distance, a belt of woods, but 
dimly seen, indicated the line of the 
Chickahominy River. 

As it was deemed of the highest im- 
portance to place this stream between 
ourselves and our pursuers, we made all 
speed for the bank, giving a suspicious 
picket-fire a wide berth. Surely, it was 
a wild place. Countless freshets had 
left unsightly scars upon the face of Nat- 
ure there. Parasites, like long beards, 
swung wildly from the bare and blast- 
ed branches of the trees. Vegetation 
seemed to be killed forever; and in its 
place was the slime of the river, cling- 
ing to the steep banks and decaying 
logs, rendering our footing any thing but 








sure. Add to this the weird light of a 
waning moon—the screeching of owls 
—the haunting memories of the army’s 
disastrous campaign, a year or more be- 
fore, upon the banks of the same river— 
bridging, fording, swimming it, in tri- 
umph and in defeat — our laudable desire 
to cross the black, sluggish water —and, 
worse than all, not even the ghost of a 
bridge —and some idea may be formed 
of our situation and condition of mind. 

Matters were certainly not in the most 
hopeful state. This river, which had al- 
most cost the nation an army, seemed 
now about to bring to naught the half- 
executed plans of a small party of four, 
when a subdued shout from the Captain 
announced a discovery of some kind. 

Forgive me, O Captain! if in this 
short story you find recorded some of 
your failings. We took you in the night, 
under protest, and we kept you twelve 
long nights and longer days on the same 
terms. If we used you as a common 
safety-valve, through which all our wrath 
and disappointment were expended, you 
certainly took our ill-nature as a matter 
of course, and gained your liberty in con- 
sequence ; and the service you rendered 
in the Chickahominy swamp shall never 
be forgotten. 

Ferreting about on the bank of the 
stream, the Captain had found a bridge. 
Not wonderful for its architectural de- 
sign; but a bridge that could bear us 
bravely and dry-shod over the current. 
It was a tree of mighty size, so felled, by 
some skilled hand, as to span the river. 
Once across, we plunged into the swamp 
beyond, to encounter new obstructions 
and trials—this time not actually dis- 
couraging, but decidedly painful. Fort- 
unately, the footing was quite firm and 
dry, on account of both low water and 
cold weather; but the briers! the bri- 
ers! they scratched our faces, lacerated 
our hands, and tore our clothes. When, 
breathless, stinging, but triumphant, the 
party gained the higher land, all report- 
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ed more or less damage to person and 
property; and the Major, who had en- 
tered the swamp clad in the dignified 
and respectable uniform of his rank in 
the infantry arm of the service, emerged 
transformed into a variety of Zouave. 
The outer covering of his legs had been 
partially removed, revealing a large ex- 
tent of under-garment which was in color 
a brilliant red. 

The strength of the party had been 
wonderful, but at this point utterly failed. 
Miserably cold and more than miserably 
weary, hope began to ooze away; not 
so much in despair, as in indifference. 
Crawling into a hay-cock for a little rest, 
we found that rest meant sleep. 

Could this be the long, sweet sleep, 
out of which we should wake across an- 
other river, not bridged by mortal ar- 
mies, when summoned for the final mus- 
ter and inspection? If this were dying, 
why struggle to again enter the ranks 
of the living, when the bitter agony had 
passed, and the bright gates were open- 
ing? 

At this quite serious juncture, the 
Colonel bravely ordered a forward move- 
ment. It saved us—although execut- 
ed in a rather straggling and unmilitary 
style. 

Staggering, not walking; dreaming, 
more than thinking, and decidedly more 
asleep than awake, we reached the for- 
est. Randolph here ordered a halt, and 
insisted that we must have a fire, or he 
should freeze. He was, perhaps, the 
only man of us who dared suggest an 
idea so entirely at variance with the pre- 
scribed manner of making night-march- 
es in an enemy’s country ; but it was his 
turn, in that eventful night, to save the 
expedition from disaster; and the fire 
was made—no one dissenting. 

As the flames leaped in the still, cold 
air, a deep slumber fell upon the four 
overtasked mortals. The morning’s sun 
aroused us to the knowledge that we 
were not much worse for the hard usage 
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—a little stiff, and very hungry, without 
much provisions left. 

A council was called, the map pro- 
duced, and the concentrated strength of 
four minds brought to bear on “the sit- 
uation.” A distant reveille suggested 
Mechanicsville: to our left and rear, a 
road near by guided us still farther, while 
for the rest we had merely a knowledge 
of our course, and an estimate of dis- 
tance traveled. 

Putting all these together, a decision 
was made that we were in a certain po- 
sition, shown on the map. Now for 
proof, food, and assistance generally: 
for the first, we desired to form the ac- 
quaintance of some contraband ; for the 
second, the same individual would do; 
and as for the third, we well knew that 
a whole race of the same complexion 
and s¢atus were at our service, and anx- 
ious to aid us. Randolph sprang to his 
feet at the adjournment of the meeting, 
as he was to play the part of scout and, 
if necessary, Virginian. Having provid- 
ed himself, before leaving the prison, 
with a suit of citizen’s clothes, and hav- 
ing studied with much assiduity for some 
weeks the peculiar dialect, or Aatozs, of 
the Southerner, he was desirous of a 
little practice. Before many minutes had 
elapsed he was back again, having with 
him the desired individual, and who, hat 
in hand, stood waiting our pleasure. 

To the first question— ‘Where are 
we ?”’—his answer was most satisfacto- 
ry, proving our calculation to have been 
correct. 

To be brief: the good fellow brought 
us food, told us that we might travel in 
safety on the direct road for ten miles 
before reaching a picket-post or guard, 
and would gladly have gone with us to 
the land of freedom, but the thought of 
his wife and children, and the threat 
that they should be sold into a worse 
slavery than they now suffered should he 
run away, held him more firmly than the 
fear of death or punishment to himself. 
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That night, with light hearts, we start- 
ed, bowled off the ten miles very quick- 
ly, and, by the execution of a brilliant 
flank movement, avoided the picket-post. 
As the eastern sky grew gray, we sought 
a hiding-place. Finding an empty barn 
we crept into its loft, and were soon fast 
asleep. 

At sunrise, Randolph (the citizen) sal- 
lied forth to reconnoitre. He captured 
a contraband, who, without a word or a 
question, hustled us out of our loft, lead- 
ing the way in great haste to the “quar- 
ters” occupied by the slaves. 

The reason for this maneuvre was 
that our secure hiding-place was within 
“a biscuit-toss”’ of the plantation man- 
sion, whose hospitable doors were al- 
ways open to the troopers and scouts of 
the enemy. We found ourselves, after 
this change, in the cock-loft of a slave’s 
log hut: probably our first experience 
in such a habitation, and certainly the 
first time we had been the guests of any 
of the humble race, two fine specimens 
of which were now our host and _ host- 
ess. The man, evidently a field- hand, 
was young, active, and intelligent. Not 
being bewildered by army correspond- 
ents, or driven into a maze of doubts by 
political discussions, he had a very clear 
idea of the character of the war and its 
probable results, and looked forward to 
the approaching day of his freedom with 
a confidence quite refreshing. The wom- 
an—his grandmother, probably — was 
still hale and strong. She was high au- 
thority for all that came under her roof; 
and many were curious enough to see 
the “live Yankee.” They all paid the 
old “auntie” the greatest respect, and 
many of the young had good cause to 
retire, disconcerted by her sharp reproof 
or biting wit. She was the mother of 
twenty children, (she said) and they (her 
masters) had taken them all from her — 
not one left, in her old age. When, at 


night, we were taking our leave, some 
one gave the old woman one or two col- 
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ored silk handkerchiefs, such as soldiers 
usually possess, and with which we were 
well supplied. The trifling gift recalled 
the memory of better days, and we re- 
ceived an additional blessing. Again 
the moon lighted us on our journey, but 
the air was much milder than we had 
before experienced. 

In crossing a lane, two horsemen came 
upon us so suddenly that we could only 
throw ourselves upon the ground by way 
of concealment. One of these troopers, 
evidently in a happy mood, was softly 
singing a very familiar college song— 
one that should always be sung by many 
voices —although, it is needless to say, 
we were not disposed to join on this oc- 
casion. When just abreast of us, his 
voice faltered. “‘O, stay!’ the maid- 
en—{it almost died away ]—said, ‘and— 
[the horse’s pace was now checked to a 
walk]—rest.’” 

No one dared to look, but each felt 
instinctively that the dreaded discovery 
had been made, and nerved himself for 
the moment when the shout to his com- 
rade, and the rattle of the ready car- 
bines, would call us to test our courage 
in a life-and-death encounter. 

But whatever the nature of his discov- 
ery he kept it to himself, and, urging his 
horse forward, resumed the disjointed 
verse, “‘ U-pi-dee—u-pi-dee.” We list- 
ened in great glee until Longfellow’s 
“Excelsior” grew faint in the distance. 

Some hours before day the little com- 
pany reached the banks of the Pamun- 
key River. The door of a hospitable 
cabin swung readily open for the recep- 
tion of such as we, and, soon snugly 
stowed away in a loft, we slept soundly 
on a high pile of rags. Another long 
day of waiting and watching—would the 
night never come? When the long twi- 
light deepened, the four started again, 
with a fresh guide. At the river bank, 
our contraband drew from under a clump 
of bushes a long “‘dug-out,” or canoe ; 
and, by means of this method of trans- 
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portation, one by one were silently fer- 
ried across, and delivered over to the 
care of a middle-aged, dignified Negro, 
who consented to render assistance to 
us for the coming twenty-four hours. 
But he could not proceed at once, on 
account of an important engagement. 
In fact, he was in full dress to attend a 
grand ball, to be given on a neighboring 
plantation. 

Yet his charge must be disposed of, in 
some way; and the result was, that we 
also went to the ball. Not that we par- 
ticipated in the festivities of the even- 
ing, but in the deserted mansion of the 
plantation, (which we occupied for the 
time) we were quite near enough to hear 
the wild shouts, and music, not to men- 
tion shuffling and dancing. 

Soon after the ball broke up, and Isaac 
(our guide) appeared, slightly warmed 
with good cheer, but sober enough for 
all practical purposes. 

We were particularly entertained by 
his peculiar knowledge of the stars, that 
to him indicated the hours of the night. 
“Daylight,” he said, “in three hours ; 
for that star,” pointing to one as he 
spoke, “is in such a position.” 

Isaac conducted us to the plantation, 
of which he was part of the live - stock 
and property, and bolted us into his 
sanctum —an old shed, used at once as 
chicken-house, lumber-room, tool-shop, 
and receptacle of properties in general. 

In the centre of the apartment, there 
was an old, air-tight stove, without a 
sign of a chimney-pipe, in which, to our 
great astonishment, our deliverer pro- 
ceeded to kindle a fire. ‘De smoke,” 
he said, “would kinder go promiscus out 
ob de ruff, and nobody would notice it.” 
We found the heat not uncomfortable, 
while through the gaping “ruff” the 
smoke found its way so readily that our 
heavy slumbers were not disturbed. 

For matins, next morning, (being Sun- 
day) we had a choral service from a 
dozen fowls, that had discovered us, and 
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were, accordingly, in great tribulation 
Relieved, at last, of their company, the 
hours passed slowly away, their monot- 
ony being broken by the opportune ar- 
rival of Isaac, with breakfast. 

On corn-meal cake (underdone) and 
fat bacon we fared sumptuously, com- 
posing ourselves subsequently to a dys- 
peptic nap, by way of killingtime. Inthe 
afternoon, two men (White) approached 
the shed, and, seating themselves at one 
corner, held first an animated discussion 
as to whether the place was occupied or 
not. 

Having decided, to our great relief, 
that it did not conceal any thing of the 
human kind, they gave us the benefit of 
a political wrangle, from a Southern 
point of view. The only notes taken 
were when the disputants left, at which 
we again drew ordinary breaths. 

Down dropped the night, and in came 
our guide, in haste to rid himself of 
such dangerous friends. He led the 
way over the open country, and brought 
us, at midnight, without incident of any 
kind, to a plantation very like the one 
we had just left, and conducted us, as 
usual, to the “quarters.” Ephraim— 
the foreman of the place—became our 
host, and we entered his modest cabin. 
He was quite a character in his way 
—very black, very neat, very oracular, 
and very pious. Although quite a young 
man, he was a widower, and lived alone. 
When he was at home, the bolt of his 
door was invariably drawn back, for (he 
proudly said) no one would dare enter 
without asking permission—not even the 
overseer himself. 

We did not doubt his word, but pre- 
ferred having the door at least—closed. 

In the morning, after many solemn 
injunctions against making undue noise, 
kindling smoky fires, etc., Eph. left us 
for the field, having made an arrange- 
ment with an old “auntie” for supply- 
ing us with dinner. At noon-time, a 
very nervous rattling at the door (the 
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work of trembling fingers) apprised us 
of an interruption of our solitude, when 
the door flew open to admit the old 
woman, who, basket in hand, came in 
upon us like a thunderbolt. 

She was a rare old specimen of her 
race, active yet, although her years must 
have been many. 

What with joy, solicitude, anxiety, 
hope, and fear, her feelings were almost 
too much for her, and Eph.’s cabin too 
small, by far, for a proper physical dem- 
onstration of her emotions. 

For fear that our fire would attract 
notice from without, on account of the 
smoke it made, down she tumbled before 
it, to extinguish the blaze with her apron 
and hands; and then,-“r fear that we 
should be cold, the san. willing hands 
excited among the dry .ticks such a 
flame as we had never thought of. 

During the discussion of the inevita- 
ble bacon and hoe-cake she kept mod- 
erately quiet, giving expression to her 
feelings only in slight moans, but evi- 
dently relishing every mouthful that we 
took. The feast over, she gathered to- 
gether the fragments, and, though her 
mission had been fulfilled, still lingered, 
her object in so doing not being appar- 
ent to us. 

Slowly surveying the group, she sin- 
gled out one, as a proper subject for her 
last demonstration. The Major, being 
small, was of the most convenient size 
for her purpose, while his after-dinner 
attitude, (stretched at full length upon 
Eph.’s couch of miscellaneous rags) put 
him at a hopeless disadvantage. Witha 
little scream of affection, “auntie” poun- 
ced on the unsuspecting Major, clasp- 
ed him in her long and not over-plump 
arms, and gave him a hug, which he yet 
feels in memory, saying, by way of part- 
ing salute: 

“Lord bress you, children! Oh! my 
good Lord! my soul loves every one of 
you.” The powerless and astonished 


Major fell back witha bump; once more 
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the door rattled, and our good friend 
was gone. 

Eph. returned early in the day, osten- 
sibly to mend his chimney, actually to 
keep an eye on us, and to ward off any 
danger that might threaten. 

At night we were on the march, in a 
blinding snow-storm, still strong and 
hopeful. 

In the Pamunkey River is an island, 
inhabited by a small tribe of Indians, 
said to be descendants of Pocahontas. 
Independent, both in politics and re- 
ligion, these few people have lived, for 
many years as a little nation by them- 
selves—having no voice in the rule of 
the land, paying tax to neither State 
nor country, peaceable and prosperous. 
Their chiefs and leaders were shrewd 
enough, (or perhaps loyal) at the begin- 
ning of the war, to understand thorough- 
ly the inevitable consequence of such a 
struggle, and, while they took no active 
part as a people, readily gave their sym- 
pathies, and, in individual cases, their 
valuable aid, to the cause of the North. 
The slaves, therefore, had no hesitation 
in conducting to Indian-town fugitives 
from Southern military prisons. 

At midnight, the guide knocked at the 
door of a neat little house, and, without 
much delay, we stood upon the hearth 
of one of the chiefs of the tribe. If we 
did not expect to see scalps and antlers 
decorating the walls, we were a little 
disappointed at finding this “noble Red- 
skin” very like other mortals in appear- 
ance. He gave us a welcome, more in 
acts than words, bade us make ourselves 
comfortable, and left us, without cere- 
niony, to find a hiding-place in which we 
should be more secure than under his 
roof. 

He returned in about an hour, and led 
the way to a remote corner of the island, 
where, in a field, a corn-shuck rick of- 
fered a shelter not to be despised on 
such a night. 

We were then left to ourselves, with 

















the promise that food would be brought 
us in the morning. 

After the snow, there came from the 
north-west a cold blast, which, for two 
days, kept us fast in our place of conceal- 
ment, as the combined forces of wind and 
frost interfered sadly with the plan we 
had agreed upon. 

It had been deemed advisable to pro- 
ceed from this point by water; and an 
agreement had been made for us by the 
chief, with two contrabands, whereby 
we should be taken down the river, in 
the night, by means of an oyster - boat. 
This boat ran the gauntlet of Northern 
gun-boats once every week, her venture- 
some pilots finding a ready sale for the 
shell-fish thus captured, in the somewhat 
scantily supplied market of Richmond. 
But the fierce wind had driven so much 
water to the sea, that our boat was high 
and dry on the flats, and the nipping 
frost had congealed all the water there 
was left. 

It was the coldest weather ot the win- 
ter, both north and south, as we found 
out when water in a bottle, placed one 
night in a haversack under the Colonel’s 
head, was in the morning frozen solid— 
yet we escaped being frost-bitten. 

The unlucky Major, while thawing out 
before a fire, the next night, (the party 
having been invited into an airy shed, 
that they might not perish) fell asleep, 
and was aroused from a dream of de- 
licious warmth and happiness, by being 
dragged out of the fire, minus a coat- 
tail, which had been burned to a crisp. 

The third night brought milder weath- 
er, which so encouraged the oystermen 
that with the help of the enemy’s pick- 
ets, (who levied toll on the returning car- 
goes) the boat (an old-fashioned ship’s 
long-boat) was successfully launched, 
and brought quite near the place of our 
concealment. At nine o’clock P.M. we 
were safely on board, assisting, with 
nervous energy, in the task of forcing 
the boat through the ice. 
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Below, on the river, some thirty miles 
away, was a neck of land called West 
Point, and we hoped by desperate ex- 
ertions to get past this last picket-post, 
and well into the York River before 
light; but not a breath of air came to 
our assistance, and the broad day found 
us some distance above the Point. 

We could no longer row, for fear of 
discovery, but curled ourselves in the 
bottom of the boat, while the now thor- 
oughly frightened Negroes pulled away. 
The very idea of being caught in the act 
of helping runaway Yankees could not 
have caused very pleasant thoughts, as 
it was clearly a matter of life and death 
with them. But the sentinel allowed the 
boat to pass without even a hail; and, 
after being cramped in any thing but 
natural positions for above two hours, 
we peered cautiously over the gunwale 
to find that we might again venture to 
appear in public. A light breeze spring- 
ing up, a rag of a sail was set, which 
helped wonderfully. 

At nightfall we tried to effect a land- 
ing on the right bank of the river, but 
were prevented by the ice, which had 
been driven by the wind to that shore. 
The only alternative was to throw our- 
selves upon the hospitality of a free Ne- 
gro, (a friend of our guides) who lived on 
the opposite bank. Late at night we 
landed, and found a resting-place in the 
one room of a small frame-house. 

Too tired to examine closely into the 
details of our friend’s housekeeping, we 
threw ourselves on the floor, in a semi- 
circle, about the fire, until the active 
stirring of the family roused us to the 
consciousness of a new day. We then 
discovered that this one small room had 
sheltered, in addition to our own party, 
our host and his wife, three or four chil- 
dren, a young woman, (the wife’s sister) 
a dog, two chickens, and a pet pig. 

We received the gratifying intelli- 
gence that the entire country was over- 
run with the enemy’s cavalry with the 
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composure acquired by long habit, and 
proceeded to pass the day in a loft with 
the usual dreary silence. 

The night, which was to be the last 
of our wanderings, was mild and still. 
A light mist, token of the coming spring, 
gave us a feeling of additional security. 
We could almost believe that ¢izs was 
the “beginning of the end.” 

After taking leave of the faithful oyster- 
men, to whom we gave a watch for the 
valuable service they had rendered, (we 
were parting with our dearest posses- 
sions now) we placed ourselves in the 
keeping of our new friend, who was to 
pilot us across and still farther down 
the river in his own boat, and put us 
ashore within a few miles of the town of 
Williamsburg (the outpost of our army). 
The fine, light yawl was amply supplied 
with oars, and, being well manned, made 
good speed. 

In the stillness of the night we could 
hear the sound of the paddle-wheels of 
our steam fleet beating the water, eight- 
een miles distant, and proposed rowing 
directly to Yorktown, but yielded to the 
entreaties of our guide, who feared get- 
ting into difficulties should it be known 
that he favored either side. 

Just before midnight, after a slight en- 
counter with a belt of thin ice, we landed 
on a long pier, about which deserted bar- 
racks and warehouses indicated that the 
place had been used by the enemy as a 
dépét of supplies during the siege of 
Yorktown, two years before. 

We rewarded our pilot with a watch 
and chain, the last available bits of per- 
sonal-property possessions of the Cap- 
tain. 

This silver watch had but one hand, 
and the works were detached from the 
case, but it could still be persuaded to 
tick a little, if carefully manipulated. 
The chain purported to be of gold, but 
the recipient doubted this, after a liberal 
application to his tongue. However, it 


was all we had to offer, and he couldn’t 
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very well take us back; so, after a bit 
of grumbling—for he had undoubtedly 
expected a gold chronometer, at least — 
he left us to our fate. In a desolate vil- 
lage of huts, we tried in vain to raise a 
human being. We succeeded at last in 
rousing a White Man from his bed, in a 
house more pretentious and apart from 
the rest; but he was in such an agony 
of terror at our appearance that we could 
get no information from him. Ata gen- 
tle insinuation that we were Southern- 
ers, he was a good, though uncommuni- 
cative Rebel; but when, in despair, we 
proclaimed ourselves runaway Yankees, 
his speech became utterly unintelligi- 
ble. In his attempts at conversation, 
we caught the words, “Free Nigger; 
house at the end of the lane; knows all 
about it: ” which was quite sufficient, for 
if the Blacks were not particularly war- 
like as a race, they were fearless in their 
opinions, and no one doubted ¢heir po- 
litical position. 

A series of double-knocks on the door 
of the easily found cabin roused our last 
guide and his barking dogs. No cause 
for deception here on either side: 

“We are Northern officers escaped 
from Richmond. How can we go safely 
to Williamsburg ?” we asked in a breath. 

“Straight ahead, on de main road,” 
said he. ‘When you get two mile along, 
you will come to a branch (creek); on 
de other side you will see two chimneys 
—dar you'll find your pickets.” 

“ Any Rebs about here ; any conscript 
hunters ?” we asked. 

“Haven’t seen one for more’n two 
weeks,” he replied. 

If we had been strong throughout all, 
we were giants of strength now. The 
very face of Nature was changed in the 
dim, hazy light, and the air seemed laden 
with the perfume of Northern orchards. 
Even the red, clayey soil lost its stick- 
iness in this wondrous mental atmo- 
sphere of freedom. With our long, 
swinging strides the distance was as 
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nothing, and before long the “chim- 
neys” and “branch,” so accurately de- 
scribed, were in plain sight. 

Throwing away our sticks, we de- 
scended the slight hill to the brook with 
cautious steps and open ranks, fearing 
that a timid sentinel might magnify the 
little band into an entire squadron of 
Rebel cavalry, and welcome us with a 
bullet. 

When almost on the timbers of a par- 
tially dismantled bridge, the challenge 
came, ringing through the air like the 
blast of a bugle: 

“Who comes there?” 

“Friends! friends!’ we screamed, 
rather than answered—wringing our 
hands, and almost dancing for joy — the 
thoughts of home and liberty dimming 
our eyes, and choking our hearts. 

“Where from?” shouted the sentinel. 

“ Libby Prison, Richmond!” we cried. 

“Come on.” This last remark in a 
voice as excited as our own. 

It was somewhat unmilitary to thus 
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welcome strangers from the enemy’s 
side in the middle of the night; and our 
worthy man of arms, remembering this, 
before we had time to act upon his 
invitation, ordered us peremptorily to 
“halt,” and called for the “Corporal of 
the Guard.” 

From some distant guard-house a 
sleepy Corporal at length came, and, with 
the sentinel, marched slowly down to the 
narrow stream where, with “arms port,” 
and ready for immediate use, he asked 
the questions which we constantly antic- 
ipated in our haste. When he had sat- 
isfied himself that it was all right, we 
were told to approach. 

Disdaining the proffer of a few planks, 
we crossed on the bare timbers, and 
stood, grasping each cther’s hands, free 
at last. 

Randolph had his triumph. “Didn’t I 
tell you from the first that we should get 
through, when all you fellows were croak- 
ing if we get through, and when we get 
through ?” 
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No. Il.—FROM WITHIN. 


N a previous paper, we spoke of the 

external and general character of 
these mines. We now propose to de- 
scribe more particularly their internal 
economy and mechanical structure. In 
working them, no process is more cost- 
ly than that of tunneling. It is also 
not unfrequently the most discouraging. 
This is especially true of those mines 
that can only be prospected by means 


of a tunnel, as was the case with the. 
. 


Blue Gravel Mine. 

It requires no little pluck, and busi- 
ness enterprise, to meet the obstacles 
constantly recurring; and he who gets 
honor by the completion of such enter- 


prises, generally gets far less than he 


deserves. When the first tunnel is com- 
pleted, however, it forms a demonstra- 
tion of the real nature of the mine, and, 
consequently, of all mines belonging to 
the district that have similar indications. 
Thus it happens that, in the district we 
are considering, success in mining is no 
longer a question of chance, but simply 
the result of persistent effort, in the 
sagacious use of means. Thus it is, 
also, that four large tunnels are rapidly 
being built through the hills north of the 
mines. These tunnels are the property 
of four respective Companies, and the 
fact that they have been commenced, is 
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a fair guarantee that they will be fin- 
ished. 

The tunnels, aforesaid, have the same 
relative size, grade, and manner of con- 
struction; the work being done by con- 
tract, and by men employed by the 
Company. The average grade of all is 
not far from six inches to every twelve 
feet, and size about six feet in height by 
seven feet in width. They are built, 
majnly, through a solid bed of coarse 
slate, called by the miners “blue gran- 
ite,” and in which seams of gypsum are 
not unfrequent. The rock does not 
prove to be equally hard, and conse- 
quently the progress of the tunnel is 
irregular, varying from three and a half 
or four feet per week, in the hardest 
rock, to six or seven feet in rock of a 
soft material. In all cases of soft rock, 
the tunnel must be heavily timbered, or 
the work will prove fruitless, from the 
frequent caves that take place. 

When the work on the tunnels is let 
by contract—a method very popular in 
the district—it is often customary to do 
it by the means of sealed proposals ; 
the party bidding what he thinks will 
enable him to make a fair margin of 
profit, and the Company frequently giv- 
ing a premium for the completion of a 
hundred feet or more within a stated 
period. 

In cases of contracting for tunnel- 
work in the district, the price ranges 
from $34 to $37 per foot, in hard rock; 
and as, in miners’ language, “the rock 
is very uncertain,” the men sometimes 
make a fair profit, and frequently noth- 
ing at all. With fair rock, they average 
$5 per day, board excluded; while men 
employed by the Company are paid an 
iwerage of $3 per day, with board. 

Each tunnel works from six to nine 
nen, when there is but a single open- 
ng for work, who operate in alternate 
‘shifts,” sometimes two, but oftener 
hree men to the “shift” —each party 
vorking eight hours to a “beat” —the 
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former number prevailing when Giant 
Powder is used for blasting. 

When shafts are sunk at different 
places on the line of the tunnel, men 
are worked according to the number of 
the same ; each shaft affording two faces 
for working at the same time. 

During the construction of a tunnel, 
the want of pure air for the workmen is 
often a most serious hindrance. Hour 
after hour, men are forced to breathe an 
atmosphere, never healthful, and fre- 
quently poisonous ; and many a miner 
can point to-day to his work in the tun- 
nel, as the reason of a disordered sys- 
tem, or, what is far worse, a ruined con- 
stitution. As a means of partially ob- 
viating this difficulty, when the tunnel is 
commenced from the bank, a shaft is 
sunk at a convenient distance from its 
mouth, and by means of communication 
with it brings about a circulation of 
pure air. The Companies also resort to 
different kinds of machinery, for forcing 
air into the tunnels ; and among the most 
frequent, as well as the most efficient of 
any, is that called “the water-blast”—a 
very ingenious contrivance, in which a 
perpendicular fall of water is the motive- 
power, and the air is forced through a 
four-inch pipe up to the place of the 
miners’ work. 

During the existence of a mine, two 
tunnels, at least, may have to be built, in 
order to reach the lower level of the 
mine. Nor could this be obviated by 
running the first tunnel a given number 
of feet lower. In the first place, it 
would make the opening of the mine too 
difficult; and, in the second place, it 
would give a very high bank, which can 
be worked less profitably than one of a 
medium height. 

Flaming, or sluicing, follows tunnel- 
ing. 

Each flume consists of a number of 
boxes, more or less, according to the 
length of the flume, each box being 
about twelve feet long. 
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Every box is made up of the follow- 
ing items: Four “sides,” always used 
in the rough except where they join; 
two “bottoms,” smoothly planed on the 
upper side and at piace of jointure ; two 
boards for capping the “sides,” which 
are strongly nailed to the posts of -the 
“standards ;” four “standards,” made of 
four-by-fours, and consisting of a cross- 
piece for the “bdttoms,” with two up- 
rights for the “sides ;” and numberless 
pine wedges, used in chinking, that the 
flume may not leak. The above items 
in place, and the box is fitted for the 
blocks and chinking. 

The blocks used are made of the nut- 
pine of the foot-hills —it being the most 
durable wood in the vicinity for the pur- 
pose —and are simply cross-sections of 
the tree, partially squared, varying in 
diameter and thickness; ranging from 
sixteen to thirty-two inches for the for- 
mer, and from six to ten inches for the 
latter. 

Each box takes about six of the thir- 


ty-two-inch blocks, when the flume is a 
wide one, and a larger number when it 
is a narrow one, as all boxes have about 


the same length. It is evident that, 
when the blocks are placed in the box, 
as they are nearly circular, there will be 
many crevices unfilled. These openings 
are closely chinked with tunnel-rock, or 
broken slate bowlders. In doing the 
chinking, great care is taken that no 
block be left in a loose condition; for, 
were one to be left in this manner, the 
water would uproot the blocks, form a 
dam, and flood the banks; and, were it 
to happen in the tunnel, tear away the 
timbers, and endanger the lives of the 
miners who tend the same. The work 
of putting in the blocks and chinking is 
therefore done by men who are well fit- 
ted for it by thorough experience. 

The blocks are changed three or four 
imes a year, as they prove durable or 
therwise ; and are reversed in position 
t the times of the “clean-ups,” as they 
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are found to wear much faster on the 
side toward the head of the box—the 
head of the box meaning the point near- 
est the head of the flume, or upper end 
of it. As the result of this frequent 
changigg, quite an extended block-busi- 
ness is supported in the surrounding 
country. 

After being laid with blocks and chink- 
ing, every box is thoroughly lined with 
boards, for the purpose of keeping the 
blocks in their places; and, with the 
further addition of quicksilver, which is 
deposited in the crevices to absorb the 
gold, thereby forming amalgam, the flume 
is ready for use. 

A flume completed throughout the tun- 
nel, along the bed of the mine, and 
over the hills to the brink of the river, 
is a demand for water—the ‘“‘open ses- 
ame”? to the rich treasure of this deposit ; 
and, as there is no water in the vicinity 
of the mines, it becomes necessary to 
build ditches, from a far-distant point in 
the mountains which furnish the supply. 
These ditches are rarely the exclusive 
property of the men owning the mines ; 
but are owned by Companies, formed on 
a stock principle. and who furnish water 
to the different claims, at such prices as 
seem most wholesome to their interests. 
The Yuba River, far up in the mount- 
ains, is the source of the supply; and 
the Excelsior Canal Company the most 
prominent corporation who represent the 
business in this district. 

Large reservoirs are made at conven- 
ient distances from the mines, in places 
having natural advantages, and that will 
give sufficient current. These are some- 
times wholly, and sometimes in part 
only, the property of the different Com- 
panies they supply, and are built prin- 
cipally to furnish water during the long, 
dry months of summer and the early fall. 
It often happens, however, that even this 
precaution fails to meet the demand, 
since many of the claims are forced 
to work on half-rations, and not a few 
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obliged to suspend operations, in a meas- 
ure, during the hot, sultry months of 
September and October—a fact which 
can ..ardly be otherwise than discour- 
aging, and is always detrimental. 

The water is let to the different €om- 
panies at a certain price per inch, the 
general average being about fifteen cents ; 
and, as they use from five to seven hun- 
dred inches daily, it will readily be seen 
that the money for water, only, is no in- 
considerable item in the annual budget 
of expenses. 

The water is not brought into the 
mines by the ditches, but to a point on 
the hillabove them. Here, a large sheet- 
iron pipe communicates with the ditch, 
and carries the water on to the bed of 
the excavation. The pipe in question 


varies in size from sixteen to twenty 
inches in diameter, and is laid on an air- 
line to the centre of the mine, in order 
to give the strongest possible pressure. 


At the centre of the excavation it dis- 
charges the water into a smaller pipe, 
and laid at right-angles with it. This 
smaller pipe again discharges the water 
through an apparatus, attached to either 
end, into the distributing pipes, for im- 
mediate usage upon the banks. The 
latter-named pipes are still smaller than 
the others, and are capped with nozzles, 
the mouths of which are about three 
inches in diameter. The nozzles are 
thus small, because larger ones would 
make the stream of water so large that 
it could not be thrown against the bank, 
and yet smaller ones would not furnish 
enough water for washing away the dé- 
bris. 

With the mines thus fitted for the 
workmen, we will now give a glimpse 
of a day’s work in one of them. 

Fifteen minutes to seven o’clock, and 
the sun looks over the eastern hills 
which overshadow the village. Some 
one says, “Fifteen minutes, boys ;” and 
the foreman rises slowly, and steps off 
forthe mine. One after another follows, 
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until there is a file of men reaching from 
the boarding-house to the bank of the 
mine; and were it not for the clay pipes 
in their mouths, and their strange work- 
ing dress, he could be forgiven who 
would sing a reguiem to their motion. 
The mine reached, work begins, yet the 
same resolute resistance to any show of 
interest is manifest. There is no talk- 
ing, no hurrying to and fro—nothing that 
indicates earnest labor. The pick rises 
in a slow, undecided manner, and falls 
of its own weight; the shovel drops into 
the flume, and is moved along by the 
simple force of the water; while the 
drill, the bar, and the sledge dare not 
or care not to encroach upon the estab- 
lished precedence of the pick and shovel. 
A San Franciscan might well be discom- 
fited were he obliged to imitate these 
miners for a single week. And do they 
work? Look into the mine, note the 
changes, and you will not need to repeat 
the question for an affirmative. True, 
the motion is slow, very slow, slower 
perhaps than you have ever seen outside 
of the mines; yet, with this ponderous 
slowness, there is a precision and a regu- 
larity of movement which are most effect- 
ual—’tis the old story of the rain-drops 
and the rock. The huge blocks of ce- 
ment crumble to pieces under the fall of 
the sledge and pick; the drill drops into 
the slate bowlders like magic; a dozen 
streams of water are shooting against 
the rocky bank, now at the base, now at 
the top, now at the centre—anywhere 
that the hand of the water-tender sends 
them; the bank bows again and again 
under the powerful influence of the water, 
and the flume is gorged a hundred times 
with the débris that the water feeds it. 
With the coming of noon, the miners 
have made an entire change in the part 
of the mine they have worked, however 
feebly they may seem to have acted; 
and, as the sound of the heavy dinner- 
bell is borne to them, all the work is 
stopped abruptly, and they move with 
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quickened pace across the mine, up the 
hill, into the boarding-house, and begin 
to eat. 

Here, only, do you discover that the 
miner can hurry. But a half-hour is 
given for the heartiest of dinners, and he 
knows it, feels it, shows it in the rail- 
road method of his eating. Here only, 
too, does the miner’s boyhood come back 
tohim. He eats as he ate at his father’s 
table. He eats with delight, with con- 
viction that he is doing the best thing 
he can do, and has but the shortest pos- 
sible time to do it in. He becomes, in 
fact, an eating automaton. 

Dinner over, the miner relapses into 
his work-time thought and movement, 
winds down into the mine, and repeats 
the operations of the forenoon: naught 
during the day but a blast, a dinner, or 
a case of emergency disturbs his imper- 
turbable gravity. 

Six o’clock, the bell rings, the tools 
of the miner drop abruptly, and the day’s 
work is over. 

Saturday is a counterpart of Monday 
in the nature and manner of the miner’s 
work, and the last day of the month is 
a faithful photograph of the first. A 
“clean-up” only brings a change to him, 
which occurs about once in six weeks, 
and invariably tickles his fancy, whether 
its coming be in the balmy May or 
gloomy February, as he is then paid for 
his labor. 

By a “clean-up” in one of these hy- 
draulic mines is meant the work of tak- 
ing the gold from the sluices, or rather 
the amalgam and quicksilver, and the 
processes of retorting and smelting. 

The “clean-up” proper might, per- 
haps, include nothing but the removal 
of the amalgam from the sluices, but as 
the miners generally add the two latter 
processes, we shall also include them. 

The first work to be done is to clear 
the sluices of the blocks and stones, and 
is done by separate parties of miners, 
who have a given Civision of the sluice 
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assigned them; the simple clearing of 
the flumes in this manner taking from 
one and a half to two days, or longer, if 
the “clean-up” be a large one. This 
done, a number of riffles are placed at 
irregular intervals in the bottom of the 
flume —a riffle being a small, strong 
board, about ten inches wide, placed 
across the bottom of the flume to inter- 
cept the amalgam, quicksilver, and gen- 
eral débris. A few inches of water are 
now run into the flume, and a miner en- 
ters the head of a section, as formed by 
the given riffles, carefully sweeping its 
contents to the lower riffle of the section 
with a common broom. Immediately 
below the lower riffle, another man is 
stationed, who, with a heavy four or six- 
tined fork, removes the dédris that is 
stopped by it, and which consists prin- 
cipally of pins, rusted nails, pieces of 
old iron, wood, and cobble-stones. This 
process thoroughly completed, the next 
step is the removal of the amalgam, 
quicksilver, and remaining débris into 
the pails on the bank of the flume, and 
is done with a small, iron hand-shovel. 
Here also is a large wooden tub filled 
with water, used in further freeing the 
amalgam from refuse matter. A small 
portion of the amalgam is then put into 
a pan closely resembling a common milk- 
pan, but differing from it in being made 
of iron, and with sides somewhat more 
flaring. The loose quicksilver is turned 
from it into the flasks near by, and the 
miner carefully washes it in the water 
of the tub, picking out with-his fingers 
the iron pyrites and other débris—a 
process which is the only vestige we 
have of the old pan system everywhere 
common in the primitive history of Cal- 
ifornia mining. 

After a thorough washing in this man- 
ner, which effectually frees it from the 
coarser débris, it is taken to the place 
of retorting. Here it undergoes a sec- 
ond operation of cleaning. It is washed 
again, and then carefully passed betweer 
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the thumb and fingers of either hand ; 
the pressure detecting any foreign sub- 
stance. Every substance of this kind 
is closely examined before being placed 
with the lesser dééris, the test employed 
being that of biting the article, and the 
miner usually telling instantly whether 
or not it be gold. Sometimes, however, 
he is cheated or unable to determine, 
and the dééris of this second cleaning is 
kept for a still more complicated proc- 
ess. 

Many very curious incrustations are 
common to the lesser débris, as dimes, 
quarters, and half-dollars that have lost 
all semblance of their moneyed relation- 
ship; pins and needles, buttons and 
buckles, of all sizes and shapes; shot, 
bullets, tacks, shingle-nails—a conglom- 
erate, indeed, of such queer substances 
that a chemist alone can classify them. 

Retorting—or the process to which 
the amalgam is next subjected, is that 
operation by which the quicksilver is 
separated from the gold by the applica- 
tion of heat to the amalgam, the heat be- 
ing sufficiently powerful to vaporize the 
quicksilver. 

The retort for this purpose is usually 
made of brick, having a small chamber 
and a fire-place under the same. In the 
centre of this chamber, a half-cylinder is 
placed in a horizontal position, running 
lengthwise of the chamber, made of iron, 
having a smooth inner surface, about 
four feet in length by three feet in diam- 
eter. Corresponding to this is an upper 
half, which serves as a cover after the 
amalgam has been placed in the lower 
one. A pipe from this passes through 
the wall of the retort to a condenser out- 
side of it which receives the vapor—the 
condenser further communicating with 
an outside vessel fitted for the reception 
of the quicksilver. 

The amalgam is now placed in a num- 
ber of small half-cylinders about ten 
inches in length, each having a central 
partition running lengthwise of it, and 
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all closely fitting into the lower half- 
cylinder of the chamber. With these 
cylinders in place, the cover securely 
fastened, and a fire built in the furnace 
below, retorting commences. 

Great care is taken that the heat ap- 
plied to the amalgam be regular, also of 
a low degree: otherwise there is danger 
of an explosion, usually destructive, and 
sometimes fatal in its results. A case 
in question is duly recorded in the an- 
nals of the Blue Gravel; but, further 
than opening the wall of the retort in 
several places, and routing the men from 
the room by the escaping vapor, it did 
no serious damage. This process gen- 
erally takes about eight hours, and is 
one of the most disagreeable in the whole 
range of mining. No matter how great 
the precaution taken, some of the vapor 
escapes, and is breathed in by the work- 
men. Thus it is that salivation often 
occurs. Men are troubled, too, with 
throat or lung difficulties for weeks after 
the operation, and diseases may be con- 
tracted of mercurial origin, and there- 
fore almost incurable. 

When retorted, the gold is in small, 
porous loaves of a dull, metallic lustre, 
and very firmly cohesive—so much so 
that it can only be fitted for “smelting” 
by means of a cold-chisel, which, under 
the stroke of a heavy hammer, breaks 
and cuts it in pieces. 

For the purpose of smelting, a fur- 
nace is sometimes arranged with two 
compartments, as is the case in the Blue 
Gravel Mine. This furnace is built of 
brick, with two cavities about eighteen 
inches in diameter by the same in depth, 
being separated from each other by a 
strong brick partition, and are circular 
in form, to give a more even heat, which 
is obtained from a coke-fire built in the 
bottom of the furnace. 

The broken loaves are then placed in 
crucibles about ten inches in height and 
five inches in diameter, having the form 
of a common bowl, and made of black 
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sand. After being filled, borax is added, 
as the crevices permit, which frees the 
gold from impurities, and the crucibles 
are placed on the hot coke-fires of the 
furnaces.. Additions of gold and borax 
are made to that in the crucibles at dif- 
ferent times, until the smelter is satis- 
fied that the bar will be of the usual size. 
Each crucible is also skimmed several 
times with a small, coiled wire that takes 
up the refuse matter which may rise to 
the top of the melted gold. Ap hour fits 
the gold for the mold, and nothing can 
be more beautiful than its appearance at 
this time. The color is not unlike that 
of a burning gas-jet, but it has a brill- 
iancy far surpassing it. One who has 
seen it at this period need not wonder 
at the rise of that old Alchemy whose 
birth, and life, and death it proved to be. 
Poured into the mold, itinstantly changes 
to a dull, lustreless color, covered with 
black specks, and full of ugly little holes 
that mar its beauty and injure its sale. 
With the gold in bars, which have an 
average weight of 250 ounces, with a 
valuation of $19 per ounce, the “clean- 
up” is completed ; and we notice, as the 
next and last important features of the 
mines, those of drifting and blasting. 
By “drifting” is meant the work of 
running the small tunnels into the face 
of the bank. These are of different 
lengths, according to the amount of dirt 
intended to be loosened, and have a uni- 
form size of four feet in height by three 
in width. Work is continued upon them 
day and night during all the week, ex- 
cept Sunday—one man working at a 
time, and he in a disagreeable manner, 
as he can have choice of but two posi- 
tions: one, a seat on an empty powder- 
keg, and the other, on his knees. He 
generally takes both by way of variety. 
When he has loosened a few wheel- 
barrows of dirt, he finds a temporary 
relief in wheeling the dirt out of the 
drift. After running a given number of 
feet, the main drift is capped by a short- 
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er one, running at right-angles with it. 
When this is completed, the drift is 
ready for loading. This is generally 
done by the foreman of the claim, assist- 
ed by one or twoofthemen. The pow- 
der is brought in kegs from the powder- 
house, on a rack made for the purpose, 
which is thoroughly lined with zinc, to 
prevent the lodgment of grains of pow- 
der in the wood, thereby causing explo- 
sion. The rack will contain from six to 
eight kegs, and is carried to the drift by 
two men. About fifty kegs are used, to 
load a common-sized drift, or twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds. The powder 
is deposited keg by keg in the given 
drift, in a horizontal position, until the 
cap-drift, and a few feet of the main one, 
are filled. A keg is then opened, and 
the end of a quarter-inch fuse imbedded 
in the powder. This fuse is inclosed in 
boxes, six or eight feet in length, which 
serve to protect it, while the men are 
tamping. The fuse being thus inclosed, 
tampingcommences. Thedirtthat came 
from the drift was first carefully packed 
around the boxes that protect the fuse, 
and then throughout the drift. Tamping 
finished, the fuse is lighted at leisure, 
and the blast goes off. 

In most instances, a blast is success- 
ful, but occasionally one will blow out, 
leveling every thing that may stand in its 
way. A case of this kind happened in 
the Blue Gravel Mine, a few years since, 
ruining all of the buildings in the mine. 

The largest blast ever put off in this 
mining district, was fired in the Randlin 
Claim sometime in May, of 1869. It 
consisted of 1,500 kegs of powder, or 
37,500 pounds, and was the chief topic 
of interest in the village for months 
before the occurrence. All manner of 
predictions could be heard in relation 
to it, the most opposite and the most 
improbable: it must blow outs it could 
not upheave such an amount of dirt as 
it must loosen in order to be successful. 
The blast in question lay at the foot of 
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a mountain-ridge which formed the east- 
ern boundary of the village. It had a 
fine command of the whole prospect; 
and if mischief were in it, there was no 
reason why it shouldn’t show itself. So 
it grew into a fact, with some, that a day 
of disaster was not far distant. But the 
morning of the fatal day came. It was 
cloudy and hot, almost murky. The 
goats on the mountain-side were quietly 
standing about in the bunches of chaf- 
arral; the quails in the ravines below 
forgot to whistle; all the trees on the 
hill-side were motionless and noiseless, 
and nothing broke the silence but the 
sound of blasts in distant claims, or the 
hurried exclamations of the villagers, 
who awaited the calamity —some, with 
eager, fearful interest, but more, per- 
haps, with that dare-devil and care-for- 
nothing spirit, which so often comes to 
us in the time of impending danger. 

Eight o’clock A.M., and a messenger is 
sent through the village, who states that 
the blast will be fired at eleven a.m. An 
hour later, and the time is extended to 
twelve M. At eleven, suspense begins 
to deepen. Those living near the blast 
find places of safety in the farther end 
of the village, or on the side of the 
mountain overlooking the town. The 
windows of the houses in Sucker Flat 
proper are whitened with human faces. 
They gather in groups on the side of 
the hill, below the store, and its large, 
back porch is jammed with men and 
boys. Wherever there is standing-room, 
giving a view of the mine, and thought 
to be reasonably safe, human forms may 
be seen, with eager, anxious faces, look- 
ing out to the base of the mountain. 
At half-past eleven, preparations com- 
mence in earnest. Three men go slow- 
ly up the hill, who seem to be fixing 
something along the bank. They are 
laying a wire from the blast to a position 
on the hill above it. 

“A wire? and what for?” asks one. 
“Tis a’lectricity thing,” is answered. 
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“ And how long does it take it to burn, 
mon?” he asks again, little dreaming 
that a current of the flpid has circled the 
earth a half-dozen times while he asks 
the question. 

The answer ranks the question in in- 
telligence: “Oh! about three minutes, 
I guess, mon.” 

The wire is laid. They have reached 
the battery, and are now working about 
it. “Fifteen minutes of twelve,” sings 
out a lusty-throated fellow, who is keep- 
ing time for us. ‘Hold your hats, boys. 
I can feel the breath of the thing al- 
ready.” ‘Only five minutes,” he shouts 
again, and, with this announcement, a 
general commotion is manifest. One 
man fixes to jump from the platform ; 
another finds his friend a much better 
bulwark than base; a third steps into 
the store, daring to take but a one-eye 
peep at it: and each seems to find some- 
thing about his position that is spec.ally 
uncomfortable. ‘One minute”’—a pro- 
found hush creeps over us. “ Z7welve 
o'clock /”” The man at the battery is 
making a signal. *Tis answered by a 
shrill cry from the whistle on our left. 
Hardly a minute passes, when the foot- 
hill of the mountain reaches up toward 
the top, then settles down as swiftly, 
o’ertoppling large trees, engulfing old 
cabins, destroying every thing about it. 

And the anxious audience. “Bah!” 
says the time-keeper; “it didn’t begin 
to equal a three-hundred-keg, Blue-Grav- 
el sensation.” Nota hat was lost—not 
aman was shaken. “The biggest cheat 
of the diggings,” is written on nearly 
every countenance. 

The blast, however, has been most 
successful— never better on record. It 
has shown, also, the safety and economy 
of firing with electric currents —a meth- 
od that must supersede all others, when 
it is more fully appreciated 


This article would be quite incomplete 
without some reference to the amount 
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produced since the opening of the mines ; 
and we may say, too, that it can only be 
an approximate one, based upon the 
amount produced by the Blue Gravel 
Mine from the time of its opening up to 
date, or May, 1870. 

This mine commenced operations in 
1853, and during the nine succeeding 
years the amount taken from it was 
$315,000. This was prior to and during 
the building of the main tunnel, and was 
all used for current expenses. In 1864 
the tunnel was completed, and the show- 
ing becomes more favorable ; for, during 
the forty-three months that followed, the 
amount was $837,000, or an average of 
$19,465.51 permonth. The net earnings 
during the same time were $627,000 ; the 
cost of operating the mine being $5,000 
per month, with $61,000 used for im- 
provements. From 1868 to 1870 and 
date, or about three years, the amount 
(given approximately) will hardly equal 
the former average. Taking $16,000 as 
the monthly product, which is probably 
a moderate estimate, we have $576,000. 
Granting this estimate, the gross prod- 
uct of the mine, from 1853 to 1870 and 
date, is $1,728,000. 

The mines of Timbuctoo, a half-mile 
west of the Blue Gravel, have been 
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worked for a longer period, and, though 
not now equally rich, if we include one 
or two intervening claims, have proba- 
bly produced $2,000,000. And since the 
opening of the Blue Gravel, which proved 
the richness of the leads eastward, sev- 
eral claims have beenstarted, and, though 
worked under discouraging circumstan- 
ces, must have produced $260,000. 

From all of which it will be seen that 
nearly $4,000,000 may be given as the 
product of the mines up to May, 1870. 

Nor are the mines, as a whole, de- 
creasing in value. The promise of the 
past is the promise of the future. If re- 
sults ave been encouraging, they may 
be fabulous. There are fields above 
and below unoccupied. It needs, sim- 
ply, that capital, energy, and practical 
mining experience combine, to make 
this second to no hydraulic region in 
the State. The wealth is here, and it 
remains to be seen whether the forces 
that produce it are to bless with their 
coming and successful working. If they 
come —if the four tunnels already be- 
gun are completed—if new fields are 
opened, as they may be—a new era shall 
dawn upon all of those interested. And 
when that era dawns, Spirit of Aladdin! 
who shall say what then? 
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LL the American world is aware 
A that the part California assumed, 
or rather endured, during the Rebellion, 
was comparatively of a passive charac- 


ter. No one who knows her history 
during that time but will give her credit 
for possessing and exhibiting fire, en- 
ergy, fidelity, and liberality equally with 
any of her sister States; but she was 
not called upon for any of those huge 
sacrifices of life incidental to the im- 
mediate sections of the battle- grounds 
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of the nation’s life-and-death struggle, 
and has therefore to comfort and con- 
sole herself by remembering that high 
authority has pronounced, “They also 
serve who only watch and wait.” 

But that this watching and waiting 
were often very wearying and irksome 
service, let those bear witness who re- 
member the discontent of the Califor- 
nia Volunteers kept in New Mexico for 
the sole duty of protecting the animated 
indolence of that Territory against the 
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Navajo and Apache Indians ; and their 
petition, officers and men, to be allowed 
the privilege of paying their own ex- 
penses to the seat of actual war; anx- 
ious at any cost to be partakers in those 
thrilling events where the actors, mak- 
ing for themselves name and history, 
began the initial emblazonment of per- 
sonal escutcheons. 

The material composing our State 
troops was magnificent. Stalwart, big- 
bearded men, hardened and bronzed by 
habitual exposure to every vicissitude 
of a miner’s and farmer’s life, came for- 
ward in such crowds that it was impos- 
sible to receive all who applied. I well 
remember many such scenes at Camp 
Downey, near Oakland, in 1861, where 
companies recruited in the mountains, far 
above the regulation strength, marched 
up for inspection to that camp; and how 
grand they seemed to me in their sim- 
ple, anxious, earnest looks, fearing they 
would not be wanted. Every man with 
a valise or carpet-bag; every one well 
dressed ; every one bearing facial testi- 
monials of men who could be trusted to 
take honest, hearty part in those patri- 
otie services for which they now vol- 
unteered. And I also remember the 
lengthened visages of those rejected, 
necessarily, by the mustering officer, as 
being in excess of the company strength, 
and their strenuous efforts to get in 
somewhere, being determined not to be 
left out of the struggle. The testimony 
of old army-officers, men of the Mexican 
and Indian, wars, is to this day that they 
were the best men, in every sense of 
that word, they had ever commanded; 
and they are even now so indorsed by 
such veterans as Carleton, Black, A. T. 
Smith, Sprague, and others. 

In the spring of 1862 the California 
troops had got well forward, and were 
distributed at various points from Los 
Angeles to the Rio Grande. Their use- 
fulness and necessity were now apparent 
in the gradual diminishing of those Indi- 
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an attacks which, in consequence of the 
withdrawal of our former troops, had be- 
come of frequent occurrence. The In- 
dians had become aware of the schism 
in the Pale-Face councils, and doubtless 
knew by experience what such schisms 
portended. They knew, none better, 
that a house divided against itself can not 
stand very long, and reaped a good harv- 
est of plunder by the knowledge, taking 
the entire contents of several military 
posts in consequence of our schisms—of 
which they had a full understanding from 
their Confederate and Mexican allies. 
To counteract this condition of af- 
fairs, the California troops were put in 
garrison at the old posts, and at sev- 
eral new ones. Among the latter was 
established Fort West, named after 
Colonel West, of the 1st California In- 
fantry —an officer of great gallantry and 
some experience. The post was lo- 
cated in the vicinity of the Palo Alto 
and Santa Rita copper mines; near also 
to the site of old Fort McLane, and the 
present Fort Bayard, and about twenty- 
five miles west of the Mimbres River. 
The Gila River—one of those spas- 
modic streams which, as in all highly 
porous countries, is one day a rivulet, 
the next a torrent—takes its rise from 
the confluence of several streams in 
the mountains north and east of Fort 
West. Issuing directly from the Sierra 
Diablo—a far more diabolical sierra than 
its namesake, whose daily glooms at Be- 
nicia only provoke admiration—it takes 
a sympathetic westward course, to min- 
gle, ultimately, in sweet dalliance with 
the red, rough, and rugged Colorado, 
telling that old traveler of all the won- 
ders it has seen, and contributing its 
samples in admiring tribute. But before 
it nears the post, there interposes a 
longitudinal spur of the black, basaltic 
mountain range from which the river had 
issued, and “diabolously” is the poor 
stream thyust on one side, and forced to 
take a direct dip to the south, until its 
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persecutor, tired of the cdéntest, bows 
him down in gradual humility ; and then 
our Gila, curving around in triumphant 
rush, with accelerated impetus, seeks 
his normal course, first by the due north, 
then westing gradually—thus making 
and leaving a large tract of fertile land, 
inclosed by its own banks on three sides. 
The large tongue of land thus formed 
has been made very productive by the 
river’s Meanderings and overflowings ; 
and here one of those speculations, of 
doubtful use and beneficence —an Apa- 
che reservation—has been located. 

The location of the post was wisely 
taken, and in accordance with the views 
of former military men who had operated 
in this country: being well placed for 
easy communication with the many val- 
uable mining-camps of the region—a re- 
gion in which the tradition of the Red 
Man and experience of the White have 
concurred, even to the present day, to de- 
scribe as unsurpassed in mineral wealth. 

It was also well adapted for the re- 
cruiting of animals, broken down by 
service in this sterile country —having 
good and abundant grass, so that caval- 
ry could be effectively maintained, and 
ready for instant service against the 
Apaches, whose favorite country this 
was. It was here, too, that the warrior, 
so well known and dreaded — Mangas 
Colorado, or Red-Sleeve, a name signifi- 
cant of his bloody renown—rode his 
fierce raids of plunder and death; and 
here, but a short time after the estab- 
lishment of the post, and previous to 
that scout forming the heading of this 
paper, that he of the red-sleeve met his 
fate from the bullet of a cavalry Ser- 
geant; not such as such a warrior might 
be expected to meet, but while drunk, 
and a prisoner in the guard-house. A 


wonderful man was Mangas: a mind of 
steel in a body of iron; a giant, mental- 
ly and physically, with all the devilish 
propensities that giants in all ages have 
been accredited with. 
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Six feet four inches in his moccasins ; 
square of shoulder; broad of chest; 
Jong of limb; bright of eye; quick of 
movement—all these told concord with 
the square, massive jaw, always indica- 
tive of immovable resolution. 

You should have heard him laugh. 

No pleasant risibility, like that which 
used, in Florida, to make Billy Bowlegs’ 
audible smiles the heartiest and merri- 
est noise in our camp, was his: it was 
a guttural, short bark, of great depth 
and volume, as though there was much 
savage oxygen in the caverns whence 
those portentous sounds issued. Was 
it that even in a jocular mood, the ani- 
mus of his race mingled with the softer 
emotions, and thus he laughed as one 
who “scorned himself that he could 
laugh ;” or that he had a presentiment 
of evil, even from the hospitality of the 
White Man, and his laugh was a protest 
and warning from the spirit-land? Be 
that as it may, he died here an ignoble 
death, and he died thus: The white flag 
had hung amicably from the garrison, 
visible to a great distance, for several 
days, before any of the Indians came 
into camp, from their hiding- places in 
the surrounding mountains. A squaw 
came in first—came with great trepida- 
tion; she was well-treated, and told to 
bring others in; next day came men, 
women, and children; they were fed, 
and given small presents; but at last 
came him for whom all the display had 
been made, the planet of these lesser 
lights — Mangas, the great. 

A few interviews wore off the shyness 
and suspicion which our visitors habitu- 
ally indulged in; and they no longer 
seemed like wild beasts furtively glan- 
cing at every movement of our people. 
Yet neither they nor we relaxed proper 
vigilance, and it needed no twice telling 
them to leave camp at sunset. Every 
morning they would return, eat all they 
could get, squat on the ground, smoke 
continually, take all your presents with 
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that stolid indifference which everywhere 
prevails among them; watch all your 
movements, and leave at night as be- 
fore; neither putting faith in the other, 
yet behaving decently as in armed truce: 
and so affairs seemed progressing favor- 
ably toward one of those burlesque In- 
dian treaties, whose name is legion and 
whose nature is as the mirage of the 
desert, being, like them, substantial or 
unsubstantial, according to the distance 
preserved. A temporary treaty was, 
however, desirable to us for several rea- 
sons ; and as it seemed equally agreeable 
to Mangas, we managed to keep up ami- 
cable appearances for some time. 

But Mangas had a weakness for whis- 
ky, and aguardiente was his Delilah. 
This article was not as scarce in camp 
then as it afterward became, when, from 
our isolation, evén food was nearly ex- 
hausted; and our visitors took readily 
all they could get. One day it occurred 
that Mangas being unusually social, tod- 
dies of considerable strength and fre- 
quency were wasted on him, at least they 
seemed to be wasted on his granite brain, 
until toward evening he, surreptitiously 
obtaining a bottle full of liquor, swallow- 
ed a large portion of it, to the detriment 
of his locomotive powers, which began to 
describe curves instead of straight lines. 

As he now began to get noisy, and 
might be troublesome, and as his people 
had left camp, it was deemed advisable 
to put him in charge of the guard, who 
were instructed to take care that in his 
present condition he did not leave until 
daylight. Mangas was somewhat indig- 
nant, and disposed to resist when the 
guard led him off: his resistance, how- 
ever, was maudlin and undecided. Like 
many others, “protgsting he would ne’er 
consent, consented,” he was led off qui- 
etly, soon falling into a deep slumber. 

The night had far advanced to morn- 
ing before Mangas awoke, and, as he 
did so, all his faculties took the alarm. 
Here he was in the prison and custody 
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of his enemies—men with whom he 
never kept nor expected faith. In an in- 
stant he was on his feet, his eye was on 
the door; but at that moment the Ser- 
geant of the Guard, loaded carbine at 
shoulder, stood fronting him. Who shall 
tell what host of memories crowding their 
avenging claims upon the soldier’s brain 
stood also in front? Who shall tell 
what pictures of woe and desolation, for 
the future as in the past, in which the 
Apache Chief was the principal figure, 
moved before the soldier’s vision, and 
nerved his hand and heart to send a 
bullet surely into the Apache’s brain, 
speeding out of this world a being who 
equaled in atrocity any of the most piti- 
less heroes of war? And thus died the 
red-sleeved Chief. This statement of 
facts connected with his death will be 
received with feelings dependent upon 
the prior education of the reader. If 
he be an admirer or apologist of the In- 
dian for the part taken by him in his in- 
tercourse with our race, and ready to 
class all or most of his actions as jus- 
tifiable retaliations, it will receive the 
usual condemnation accorded to sum- 
mary dealings with the Indians by our 
race; but if he or his friends have suf- 
fered in person or property by one of 
their characteristic raids, made, as usual, 
indiscriminately upon any Pale Face they 
meet, he most likely will conclude Man- 
gas met a fate well deserved, and was 
checked by tactics of his own institution 
or adoption. The Indian well under- 
stands the /ex ¢alionis: so the men of 
the post often wondered why he should 
trust himself in their hands after his con- 
duct to them at Apache Pass, now Fort 
Bowie, in April, 1862. They well re- 
membered the death of their three com- 
rades—Maloney and twoothers—treach- 
erously slain there while filling their 
canteens at the spring on the hill, by a 
portion of this very band, while the oth- 
ers, about two hundred yards distant, 
were collected for a peace treaty, shak- 
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ing hands and receiving presents from 
Captain Fritz, who, with his Company 
B, 1st California Cavalry, had halted 
there, ex route to the Rio Grande. And 
the sight of those poor fellows lying 
there dead, frightfully mutilated, stuck 
full of arrows, scalped, with cheeks torn 
off by the whiskers, being ever before 
their view, must not be forgotten when 
the matter of Mangas’ death is under 
consideration. 

Of course after this no more Apaches 
came near, and life at this post was mo- 
notonous as usual, diversified only by 
careful scrutiny for Indian signs of re- 
taliation, which we daily expected, and 
by the interest taken in the skeleton of 
Mangas, as prepared by the Post Sur- 
geon. It was the wonder of all who saw 
it, and was described by the Surgeon as 
a marvel of size, symmetry, and close- 
ness of bone texture. The skull was 
particularly noticeable from the breadth 
of forehead and jaw, and from possessing 
two complete sets of teeth in each jaw— 
a fact said to be almost without parallel. 
So wide was the lower jaw that nearly 
any man at the post could put his face 
inside it without contact. 

Opposite our camp, about one mile 
distant, was a very fertile meadow, on 
which, guarded by eight men, grazed 
about four hundred horses and mules, 
mostly broken-down animals left here to 
recruit their strength after toiling over 
the sterile deserts; they also included 
most of the cavalry horses pertaining to 
the force at the post. This meadow was 
in our full view; and the monotony was 
varied by seeing, one June afternoon, 
about two o’clock, a party of Indians, 
not more than twelve, suddenly descend 
upon the herd, drive in the unthinking 
guard, who were probably taking a siesta, 
lulled into security, as the Indians in- 
tended, by the time elapsing since Man- 
gas’ death, successfully stampede, and 
drive off the entire band of animals. 

Imagine our commotion—the running, 
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shouting, and swearing that sprung up, 
sudden and violent as one of those tall, 
slender, corkscrew dust-columns, seen 
here every day in the hot weather, but 
not like them subsiding ineffectually as 
they rose. 

The first excitement over, the blood 
cooled down, and military judgment and 
experience began to show their value ; 
for we had as Post Commander an of- 
ficer possessing those qualities in an 
eminent degree. Captain McCleave, of 
the 1st California Cavalry, was in com- 
mand; and as his experience in the 
army included ten years of campaign- 
ing in New Mexico, Arizona, and adjoin- 
ing Indian countries, the present raid 
upon our stock was one of those events 
with whose character and consequences, 
as well as mode of treatment, he was 
well acquainted. There was, conse- 
quently, no flurry in manner or excite- 
ment of face to be seen as he walked 
across the parade-ground, and, meeting 
Lieutenant French, gave the order to 
mount soon as possible one hundred 
men, with five days’ rations, for a scout. 
But those who knew our Commandant 
well remarked, “There’s a devilish look 
in Mac’s eye that foretells stiff work for 
us: he will have those horses again, or 
give good reason why.” 

Nearly all of the required one hundred 
horses were with the stampeded herd, 
but several of the old and well-trained 
animals proved refractory, and the In- 
dians were unable to prevent them re- 
turning; these leading others back, suf- 
ficient were obtained to mount the com- 
mand. It was, however, near three hours 


‘before we were ready to start, and the de- 


lay was most irritating to us all, that the 
robbers should get so much ahead of 
us. We all knew “a stern chase is a 
long chase,” and particularly so when a 
gain of twenty miles would enable the 
flying foe to enter one of those formi- 
dable cations abounding in the country 
to which they were hastening. But the 
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delay was unavoidable, for it included 
catching horses and packing mules with 
rations; and as it invariably happens 
that excited teamsters and packers com- 
municate their excitement to the ani- 
mals, great difficulty was experienced 
in catching some of the indispensable 
mules. Neither are American cavalry 
soldiers like Mexican vagueros, ready at 
all times for travel with only a few yards 
of carne seca and a bag of pinole slung 
to the saddle-bow; the Mexican is also 
without those numerous little horse- 
equipments which the American, hav- 
ing had them issued to him, can not 
lose, as he would be sure to find them 
again—on his pay-rolls —as army wags 
say. At last we were ready, and our 
strength was: Captain McCleave, Lieu- 
tenants French and Latimer, with one 
hundred men and five days’ rations of 
hard-tack and uncooked salt-pork —the 
food on pack-mules. Each man had 
carbine, pistols, and sabre; also, forty 
rounds of ammunition. Three-fourths 
of us were badly mounted; but we set 
off in good spirits, followed by the good 
wishes and regrets of those who were 
left behind that they could not also go. 
At five P.M. we left camp—our course 
nearly due west toward that far-distant 
range of mountains bounding our hori- 
zon, in some one of whose many caftons 
it was surmised we might find what we 
sought. Onward we went; our quick 
walk was soon changed intoatrot. The 
guide, Juan—a Mexican, many years 
prisoner with the Apaches in these re- 
gions—rode at the head in company with 
McCleave. 

The trail was fresh, and very plain; 
our spirits and blood were warm, not 
only with the hopes of recovering our 
losses, but-with confidence in our lead- 
er; and so for all that night and for 
three successive days and nights, we 
rode on without sleep or other food than 
the packed rations of hard biscuit and 
raw pork. But we kept on, and not a 
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man fell back, although at least sixty 
horses, as was expected from their con- 
dition at the start, fell down on the way. 
It seemed almost impossible to traverse 
a worse road than that which the In- 
dians had, no doubt purposely, chosen 
to drive the stolen stock. It is a favor- 
ite policy with them to choose bad roads 
in such cases, experience having taught 
them that the pursuers, both man and 
beast, easily lose considerable of their 
initial energy when the pursuit offers con- 
tinual and increasing difficulty. Thus 
calculating on the White Man’s love of 
comfort, and the inability of his large 
and usually fat horses to stand the sud- 
den fatigue, they hasten the spoil for- 
ward, killing those who lag behind, and 
content with getting even one-half of the 
stolen stock to their strongholds. In 
this way I have known them to drive a 
band of ten thousand sheep, stolen in 
New Mexico, over sixty miles daily, sev- 
eral days in succession, until the route 
was easily tracked by the dead carcasses. 
They had evidently adopted this policy 
on the present occasion, and in follow- 
ing their trail we had to pass over sharp, 
black, volcanic rocks, half buried in sand- 
diifts ; ascending and descending con- 
tinually hills so steep that nothing but 
the imperative necessity of keeping the 
trail could induce. On our third day of 
travel many of the horses began to fail. 
With animals an exhibition of fatigue 
seems to have a contagious character ; 
and on the present occasion, when the 
disease was becoming pretty extensive, 
our Commandant, halting the troop, or- 
dered a detail with instructions to kill 
all horses unable to keep up with the 
rest, and to break up the saddles; the 
riders to accompany us as foot-soldiers. 
This was promptly done, and before the 
night of the fourth day’s march seventy 
horses had been thus treated, and there 
seemed little likelinood that more than 
ten of the remainder could sustain an- 
other day’s march. But we all trudged 
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on, well as we were able, not one stayed 
behind ; and in our greatest fatigue from 
first to last on the scout, I did not hear 
a murmur of discontent. 

The evening of the fourth day ap- 
proached, and the road we now entered 
on was of an improved character, though 
still broken and stony; but the trail was 
plain, and our spirits were well up by 
the reports of our guide, who confident- 
ly predicted we should find the Indians 
in a village well known to him, at the 
far end of Black River Cafion, whose 
entrance he indicated by the deeper 
shades visible in the nearing mountain 
range. We reached the cafion’s mouth 
by sunset; and now, camping near a 
small stream, enjoyed our first ration of 
sleep since starting, taking it with great 
appetite. In the meantime the guide, 
who had been sent forward to recon- 
noitre, returned, bringing with him a 
horse branded “U.S.:” it was at once 
recognized as one of the stolen stock, 
and gave good proof of the close prox- 
imity of the enemy. The command were 
allowed four hours’ sleep; they were 
then aroused, and being paraded, were 
addressed by their leader, who informed 
them that he was about to find the In- 
dians, who could not be far off; that he 
should take one-half of the command 
with him, concluding thus: “ Boys, do 
you want me to tell you how to whip 
these d—— Indians? ’Tis this: never 
show them your backs.” 

If the reader has felt sufficient inter- 
est in this sketch to follow up the de- 
tails of our ride from the fort to this, 
our camping-ground, at the entrance of 
the cafton, he will remember that our 
sole sustenance, four days and nights, 
had been hard bread and raw pork, with 
but four hours’ sleep during that time ; 
that out of the one hundred horses with 
which we started, but thirty remained 
alive; and of these but fifteen were ca- 
pable of further service; and that most 
of the men had performed two days’ 
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journey on foot, with all their accoutre- 
ments. And if he seeks to find adequate 
cause for the spirit and endurance which 
were so wonderfully exhibited by them 
under these depressing circumstances, 
I know of no other solution than that 
they were personally attached to their 
leader, and felt not only that he would 
wisely do all that a man could do, but 
that he would lead and share freely in 
the most venturous exploits ; and it was 
this that made and kept every man pa- 
tient, cheerful, and courageous. 

Iam speaking of one personally known 
to thousands of soldiers on this coast; 
endeared to them by acts brave, kind, 
and considerate as ever distinguished 
any soldier, in any age; one who pos- 
sessed a strong personal magnetism, to 
influence for good all around him, and 
whose name is still, in the army which 
he honors with his services, a synonym 
for all that is brave, good, and kind. 
The disposition of our force having been 
made, we, fifty in number, fifteen of 
whom were mounted, went forward, led 
by McCleave and the guide. We had 
confidently expected to reach, in about 
five miles of travel, some place over- 
looking the Indian camp, where we, con- 
cealed from view, could remain until 
daylight, getting vigor into our tired 
bodies, and be ready for the attack at 
dawn; but no such good-fortune await- 
ed us. On we trudged, that tedious 
night, over rocks and hills, mile after 
mile, until twenty such were passed be- 
fore the halt was called; when, wet to 
the skin, for it had rained the entire 
march, and cold and hungry, we sank 
down, near the top of a hill whose ever- 
ascending peaks in our front made us 
think this one of that kind the poet 
speaks of as “moving its summit from 
the tired man’s view.” Here we rested, 
and our condition was so deplorable, 
with wet, fatigue, and hunger, that our 
leader gave reluctant permission to light 
a fire, which was soon done, and we 
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gained strength and comfort from its 
genial influence. Day was near break- 
ing at this time, and, as the rain had 
ceased, the morning star was seen to 
rise in a glory which none can realize 
but he who has seen it above the clear 
aurora of an Arizona morning. To ob- 
serve it better, and to see if the daylight 
would give us signs of the enemy, some 
of the men went to the top of the hill 
—one of them climbing a tall, isolated 
rock, for the purpose. He was there 
but a minute; the next, descending, he 
hastened to McCleave, and revealed the 
fact of the village being in a valley at 
the foot of the mountain. Immediately 
the fires were extinguished, silence was 
observed, and every man made himself 
ready for an instant attack. We de- 
scended the mountain in a circuitous 
route, those on foot leading, and the 
dawning light showed us that our great 
speed and privation of travel were likely 
to have a merited reward, for the In- 
dians, not calculating on such rapidity 
of pursuit, which, in their experience, 
must have been utterly unparalleled, or, 
perhaps, expecting no pursuit, were ut- 
terly without watch or guard. Most, 
probably all, of them were asleep in 
their huts; one or two light smokes, 
seemingly from fires smoldering through 
the night —an Indian custom — were is- 
suing lazily from huts, but not a human 
being could be seen; while, at various 
points, in easy distance, three distinct 
bands of horses could be seen, grazing 
contentedly on the rich herbage of the 
valley. 

Onward we went, silent as our fifteen 
horses’ feet would let us, picking our 
way around the loose rocks of the path, 
and scattered so that no measured tramp 
should defeat our hopes of getting near 
them unperceived; until, when within 
about twenty yards of them, a yell was 
given from their huts, and in an instant 
all was war. Dark forms, armed with 
rifles and bows, yelling like wolves, 
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rushed to the hill-sides for safety; but 
they were quickly met, and paid in their 
own coin for their late aggressions. Our 
men had their blood up: hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, all vanished with the first 
ring of the carbine, seconded by the 
clear trumpet-tones of McCleave’s voice, 
as he led the attack. So we took every 
chance; but we had surprised the ene- 
my in our turn, our carbines were close 
and well aimed, and the foe went down 
before the attacks of our horsemen and 
foot as snow falls before the sun’s heat. 
Many a personal duel occurred, but in 
no case were the Indians victorious ; and 
in fifteen minutes we remained sole mas- 
ters of the field, the Indians who could 
having fled to the hills above. 

Guards were now posted, and, upon a 
review of the field, about forty bodies of 
the enemy were counted; while we had 
not even a wounded man—so violent, 
sudden, and successful had been our at- 
tack. After resting a few minutes, some 
were sent to bring in the horses we had 
recovered; while others gathered the 
spoils of the camp into a heap, and, 
lighting a fire, made them all into cin- 
ders. There were consumed over two 
tons of dried beef, as much of prepared 
mescal-root, and a quantity of saddles, 
bridles, blankets, muskets, bows and ar- 
rows, and cooking utensils—nearly all 
of these the product of former robberies. 
The horses, over three hundred in num- 
ber, and found to be all of our stock that 
had not died on the road; many brand- 
ed cavalry horses, stolen from others, 
and a small lot of Indian ponies, were 
collected together and driven in front of 
us, as we proceeded to retrace our vic- 
torious steps. But we had not done with 
the enemy yet: they had no intention 
of letting us off without another struggle 
for victory; and as the herders were 
passing a wooded arroyo, a shower of 
bullets was poured in at them, resulting 
in the wounding of private Hall and the 
death of two horses. It was certainly 
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owing to the excellent discipline observ- 
ed that they did not do much more mis- 
chief. They had, of course, intended to 
follow up their fire by a rush to ‘’stam- 
pede the herd; but this possibility had 
been foreseen, and the arroyo guarded ; 
and though they had lain down in the 
bushes, and it was not possible to see or 
prevent their fire, they found such a vol- 
ley of lead poured among them, and 
such a fierce rush for their hiding-places, 
that they again placed safe distance be- 
tween themselves and us. No further 
interruption took place, and we returned 
before evening to the rear-guard left at 
the entrance of the cafion, exhibiting tri- 
umphantly the results of our adventure, 
amidst the hearty congratulations and 
loudly expressed envy of our luck on the 
part of those left behind, whose remarks 
seemed like sweet music, compensating 
us for the extra fatigue and danger in- 
curred. Our guard were well on the 
alert that night; but no alarm occurred, 
and we who had been in the fray were 
able to get a refreshing night’s sleep, 
previous to starting next morning on the 
returntrip. We took a newroute, follow- 
ing the guide, who asserted that by going 
again up the cafion about seven miles, 
and ascending a hill, we should enter 
upon a level country, leading directly to 
camp, and saving two days’ travel as 
well. This was most acceptable news, 
for we were utterly without food, except a 
little dried beef, secured from the flames 
after the fight, by some who were thought- 
ful for the future. As we advanced up 
the cafton, beyond where our detach- 
ment in their night-march had left it, it 
became evident that we were entering a 
place requiring all our caution against 
surprise. An advance-guard, therefore, 
went cautiously forward, followed—at 
about one hundred yards’ distance—by 
the main body; then came the herd and 
a rear-guard. The scenery of the cation 
was remarkably attractive and romantic ; 
and, at some time when we were not 
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tired, hungry, or expecting an attack, 
would have awakened all our admiration 
for its beauties. But now, in its cedar- 
garnished, high, almost perpendicular 
walls, jutting out at intervals to meet 
corresponding depressions of its oppo- 
site sides ; and in the gloom of its close- 
ly approximating heights, which, often 
not more than twenty-five yards apart, 
gave delightful coolness to the clear 
stream at its base, and fed the sweet 
grass on its banks, we unappreciating 
soldiers could only see additional rea- 
sons and facility for 4 farewell, hostile 
attack from our old foe. A heavy storm, 
too, was threatening us;‘clouds, dark 
almost as midnight, having that yellow 
glare along their edges which sojourners 
in Arizona know to mean torrents of 
rain, with thunder and lightning of the 
heaviest calibre, were gathering and con- 
centrating on the cool air-current of 
the cafion; and soon it came — not, 
however, as violent in our vicinity as 
we expected —but, treating us to a few 
large drops, which fell heavy as incip- 
ient ice upon the leaves around, tell- 
ing us what it could do if it would, it 
passed on swiftly without further parley- 
ing. But not soits electrical train: right 
over our heads flashed the most vivid 
lightning, and bellowed the most deafen- 
ing thunder; then came that well-known 
succeeding pause, or blank, as though 
the quivering atmosphere hung in doubt- 
ful action, and then— presto ! —a volley 
of fire-arms, aimed at our rear-guard by 
the Indians, who, crowning the cafton’s 
heights, had been, by this most friendly 
cloud-storm, prevented from noticing 
that our force had passed, and, not per- 
ceiving their error, had fired on our rear- 
guard. 

Again came the tug of war; but this 
time it was we who were surprised, 
and in a tight place enough, for the In- 
dians were above us, securely posted 
behind rocks and trees, and could pick 
us off at leisure. ‘Mount the rocks, 
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boys, and drive those skulkers from 
their holes, and the rest of you protect 
them while they climb,” shouted Mc- 
Cleave’s voice, well heard above all the 
din: it was done quickly and safely by 
several, although the climbing was hard, 
affording but little foot-hold for, men 
with carbines; but they got up some- 
how, and soon their ringing shots and 
triumphant shouts told of complete suc- 
cess. Four more Apache warriors paid 
their last tribute, and the rest of them 
fled in great haste, giving us up as im; 
practicable, I suppose, for we saw no 
more Indians during the rest of the 
journey. One incident of the last fight, 
seen by all the company, is worth tell- 
ing: A man named Collins was among 
the climbers to the top of the rocks; 
upon getting there, he at once took post 
behind a rock, and carefully scrutinized 
around, but for some time without suc- 
cess. He was, however, in good view 
of his comrades in the cafion, who mo- 
tioned to him that an Indian lay secreted 
in a certain place. Collins, now step- 
ping partially out from his rock, raised 
his carbine to his shoulder, shuffled with 
his feet, and coughed. In an instant, 
the Indian raised himself to fire, but, as 
he did so, Collins shot him through the 
head. Loading quickly, he crept cau- 
tiously forward, but soon saw there was 
no necessity for further hostilities; he 
therefore contented himself with lifting 
the body, and crying out, “Stand from 
under, boys,” threw it, amid loud cheers, 
to his comrades below. | will finish 
about Collins, by relating that some 
time afterward, at Fort West, McCleave 
issued an order, creating Collins a Cor- 
poral for his conspicuous bravery on 
that occasion. Now the duties and hon- 
ors of a non-commissioned officer, to 
which he was thus suddenly exalted, had 
a most appalling prospective effect upon 
the gallant fellow, who regarded it as 
any thing but desirable; so, when con- 
gratulated on his promotion, he only 
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knitted his brows, and ground his teeth 
together, swearing, in irrepressible dis- 
gust: “I'll be d—— if I kill another In- 
dian as long as I am in the service.” 
The results of this fight were, two horses 
killed, and Lieutenant French wounded 
in the thigh. It was, though severe, 
fortunately only a flesh- wound, and he 
was not incapacitated for slow riding 
on horseback. After the skirmish, our 
guide, leaving the cafion, led us up a 
hill-side, ending in a somewhat level, 
gently sloping plain; then over rolling 
hills, covered with cedar and juniper, for 
about fifteen miles, when we were much 
pleased to behold, in the distance, the 
long belt of bright-green cottonwood 
foliage that marks the course of the 
Gila in its wanderings, as at a short way 
beyond its banks lay Camp West, and it 
was anticipated that, by a little extra ex- 
ertion, we might get there that night. 
So we went on cheerfully, despite the 
situation, and eyes brightened, tongues 
loosened, and the hoarded “last bit 
of tobacco,” kept for emergency, was 
brought out and passed liberally around, 
under the cheering prospect of many 
well-known, prominent landmarks, indi- 
cating our proximity tohome. But there 
came a sudden halt in front; something 
was evidently wrong; the guide seemed 
asionished and confounded, the Com- 
mandant indignant and disgusted ; and, 
upon riding up, the melancholy truth 
came out, that our guide, in his eager- 
ness to develop a new and short route, 
not having made due allowance for proba- 
ble topographical difficulties, had brought 
us, by gradual ascent, to the edge of a 
precipice, skirting north and south, for 
many miles, the valley in our front, 
which, though it lay smiling and inviting, 
was yet impossible of attainment, unless 
we could safely jump five hundred feet 
of perpendicular descent. 

If ever a body of men were justifiably 
disgusted with a guide, it was that body ; 
and if ever a set of men were so satu- 
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rated with disgust as to consider mere 
words an utterly inadequate way of ex- 
pressing the fullness of their souls, those 
returning soldiers were that set; and I 
presume the angel whose duty it was 
to put the curses, “not loud, but very, 
very deep,” then and there developed, 
on record, will balance against them the 
many extenuating circumstances of our 
condition. But there was no remedy to 
be found in words of any kind; and, as 
the geography of our position became 
fully understood, it was evident to all 
that our only course was to retrace 
our entire day’s march back to the 
cation from whence we had that morn- 
ing started, and from thence take the 
shortest road to Camp West. A night- 
camp here, however unfavorable the po- 
sition, was inevitable; so our horses 
were all placed in an inclosure, formed 
by encircling pickets of three men each, 
in which duty all were detailed, and 
sleep prohibited. It being a tongue of 
land, with deep ravines on two sides, 
the animals were easily kept from stray- 
ing. A horse was killed for food, and 
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we passed the night cheerfully, though 
without water, or that great solace of a 
soldier, tobacco; finding our pleasures 
in chewing burnt horse-flesh and fight- 
ing our battles over again. 

The march was resumed next day; 
we passed safely through the cafton, and 
took our old road on the home-stretch, 
meeting, on the second day, an escort 
from the camp with provisions, an am- 
bulance, and medical help. Two days 
of similar travel brought us into camp, 
to receive the warm welcome and con- 
gratulations of our comrades; and they 
were so hearty and unmeasured as to 
compensate for all we had endured. 

Lieutenant French soon recovered from 
his wound; but Hall died in two days 
after his arrival incamp. His knee was 
badly shattered by the bullet, and morti- 
fication came on rapidly; the difficulty. 
of his position, having to be carried in a 
litter made of blankets fastened to poles, 
had made life a burden to him. We gave 
him a soldier’s funeral, moistening his 
grave with our tears, and decorating it 
with our regrets. 
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I know not whom thou may’st be, 

Carven on this olive - tree, 
**Manuela Della Torre.”’ 

For around on broken walls 

Summer sun and spring rain falls, 

And in vain the low wind calls, 
‘¢Manuela Della Torre.’’ 


Of thy song no words remain 
But the musical refrain, 
‘*Manuela Della Torre.’’ 
Yet at night, when winds are still, 
Tinkles on the distant hill 
A guitar; and words that thrill 
Tell to me the old, old story — 
Old when first thy charms were sung, 
Old when these old walls were young— 
Manuela Della Torre 
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OURISTS who pass through Eu- 
rope in the old, beaten track, con- 
siuer Germany sufficiently “done” when 
the Rhine has been navigated, and the 
larger cities — Berlin, Dresden, Munich 
—visited. Of the lovely scenery, lying a 
little apart from the highway of common 
travel, nothing is seen or said; and there 
are spots on the less well-known Weser 
River, that possess all the beauty and 
all the charm of romance and tradition, 
for which the river Rhine is so highly 
vaunted. 

I have in my mind the territory lying 
on either side of the Weser River, from 
Nienburg upward to the pass of Porta 
Westphalica—an enormous cleft in the 
Weser Mountains, made there, centuries 
ago, by the water of the Weser break- 
ing through the rocks, and pouring its 
volumes through this forced channel into 
the lower-lying land. Just below the 
pass is the ancient city of Minden, one 
of the strongest fortresses of modern 
times, and said to have been the resi- 
dence of Wittekind, the old Saxon Chief, 
in the days of the dim, gray Past. 

But of Wittekind and Minden, more 
anon: it is to an old, half-ruined, half- 
modernized castle, on the banks of the 
Weser, that I wish to take you at pres- 
ent. Situated on the right of the river, 
as you come up from Nienburg, it is not 
more than six or eight miles from here 
to Minden. Jutting out into the stream, 
its vaults and dungeons built partly un- 
der the water, it is further encompassed 
by a moat, several hundred feet wide, on 
the north side, which still extends quite 
a distance beyond the present limits of 
the court-yard proper, ere it makes a 
sharp curve, and loses itself in the fields, 
which have been formed by filling in the 


moat, during our “utilitarian” century. 
On the south side, the place was pro- 
tected by immense walls, which, partly 
leveled years ago, have been transformed 
into terraced gardens, where the fragrant 
lilac, the gaudy tulip, and the sweet- 
breathed hyacinth nod, and wave, and 
dream, just above the loop- holes in the 
walls, that once echoed to the shout of 
the mailed vassal, or the moan of the 
shackled prisoner; but now peacefully 
hold the stores of grain, and garden- 
fruit, the rich acres bear to the present 
tenant of the old stronghold. 

A passing glimpse that I caught of the 
round tower, at the north-west corner 
of the building, had shown me the fig- 
ures “1549,” in splendid Gothic charac- 
ters, over the low-browed entrance-door ; 
and this date alone, I thought, would 
warrant my attempt at a description of 
the place. A prince-bishop’s seat orig- 
inally, it was built at a time when the 
highest power of the state was in the 
hands of the prelates—the strength of 
this now ruined fortress, and the breadth 
and extent of the domains formerly un- 
der contribution to it, proving how migh- 
ty this, of all bishoprics, must have 
been. It is said that, at times, when 
the walls of Minden were not considered 
strong enough to withstand storm and 
attack of the enemy, to ¢Azs place were 
brought the prisoners and treasures the 
Lord- bishop was most anxious to hold. 
Under the terraces, that now give so 
picturesque an appearance to the south 
side of the castle, were the casemates, 
the magazines, and the stables for those 
mighty war-horses which we look upon 
with such delight, in the pictures still 
to be seen in the building. The loop- 
holes that I have already noticed ap- 
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pear in two different tiers, upon two 
sides of the building: under the terraces 
and around the corner, above the riv- 
er, from where the brazen tongues of 
the cannon could leap out across the 
water, where still more territory was to 
be protected from the enemies of the 
prelate reigning within the walls. A 
specimen of what these walls were, is 
still to be seen at the end of the build- 
ing forming the corner where the river 
flows into the moat. It is colossal, and 
would furnish ample material for full 
five miles of sea-wall around Fort Point. 

In Luther’s time, the town, with the 
castle of Petershagen, was a place of 
much greater size than at present ; and, 
next to the bishopric of Bremen, it played 
a most important part in the religious 
wars; as, indeed, at all times previous 
to the dismantling of the fortifications, 
the fastness must have been a terror to 
the besieging host. Let us go to the 


upper terrace, in front of the main en- 


trance (of the present day). It is said 
that all the land in sight, from this point, 
on this side of the river and that, at one 
time belonged to the lprd of the cas- 
tle; and the peasants farming it were in 
duty bound to deliver their tithes into 
his granary. Highly favored were these 
peasants, when, by paying, in money and 
fruits, their tithes for ten years in ad- 
vance, at one time, they were afterward 
at liberty to keep for themselves what 
they had raised by the sweat of their 
brow. Not only every tenth sheaf of 
grain in the field was claimed from the 
peasant, I am told, but a certain num- 
ber of eggs from the hens in his barn- 
yard, and sausages and hams from the 
“porker” he had fatted and killed ; and, 
besides this, he must leave his own 
ground unplowed and unsowa, till “his 
lordship’s” farms and gardens had been 
put in order by the peasant and his 
work-cattle. Jurisdiction and law-mak- 
ing were also in the hands of these little 
kings, who judged and sentenced their 
Vor. V— 16, 
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subjects before the courts established 
on their domains. Only since 1848 has 
this oppression been done away with; 
long after the time of the prince-bishops, 
every civil officer under the King who 
occupied the castle still claimed a cer- 
tain amount of tithes, and unpaid labor, 
from the peasants living within a certain 
distance of the castle. 

I almost hated the old, stubborn-look- 
ing thing, while listening to the stories 
of wrongs and cruelties practiced here, 
under the cloak of religion and cover 
of the Bishop’s hat. And still a flood 
of sunshine streams into my heart with 
the memory of a bright, June morning, 
spent under the linden-trees on the up- 
per terrace. Three hundred years old 
were these trees, and fastened with iron 
chains to the walls beyond, so that the 
wind should not tear them from their 
time-honored places. Heine says that 
the Linden should be the emblematical 


‘tree of the Germans, for every leaf of 


the foliage is heart-shaped. Not the 
foliage of these hoary giants alone made 
them dear to me, though it was very, 
very beautiful to see the shadow of each 
leaf, as it moved in the soft wind, falling 
on, and playing hide-and-seek with, the 
gray, moss-covered statues, that stood 
in the niches of the wall. 

The ivy clung fast to the wall, and 
around the pedestal of the stone figures ; 
and the shadow of the linden-leaves 
flaked the deep niches, and the forms of 
the gods and nymphs, who had watched, 
with their sightless eyes, the growth of 
the once slim striplings, now pelting 
them with green leaves and snowy blos- 
soms. Not the foliage alone attracted 
me toward the linden-trees; but the 
soft, vibrating music of an AZolian harp, 
hidden among the branches. 

Like a new revelation seemed the poet- 
ry of Uhland, Wolfgang Miiller, Mosen, 
Arentschild, as I stood under the linden- 
trees on the terrace, and my eye roamed. 

“* Weit hin Uber’s sonnige Land,” 
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and well I understood the passionate 
grief, the bitter Aeimweh, that has dug 
an early grave for so many a German 
exiled from his native land. 

Directly before me, as I stand with 
my back toward the river, is a long flight 
of stone steps leading from the upper 
terrace to the garden below, from whence 
we can reach the dusty highway. A row 
of Italian poplars borders the road on 
either side, forming a magnificent avenue 
from the castle to the town. Instead of 
stepping out on the highway, we will 
turn to the left, which brings us in view 
of the moat. Alas for romance! The 
moat, where not filled in, has been turn- 
ed into a harbor, which fishermen now 
utilize in their calling. And here we are 
before the round tower with the Gothic 
inscription, “1549,” above the entrance. 
Before we ascend the stairs, let us turn 
a moment, to look at the old stone-trough 
by the pump in the court-yard. The 
pump is an innovation— quite a recent 
affair, in fact, not more than fifty years 
old; but the well itself was dug when 
the castle was first built, and is so deep 
(I quote tradition) that “if you let your- 
self down to the water’s surface, you can 
see the stars in the noon-sky.” (Now I 
don’t vouch for the truth of this, or any 
other thing that was told me; but if any 
one doubt it, he had better go to the 
spot and try the experiment — the place 
is not hard to find.) This square court- 
yard was once the parade-ground: on 
two sides it is inclosed by the building; 
the third side looks toward the harbor; 
and the fourth, looking toward the high- 
way now, was formerly likewise protect- 
ed by a moat. When on the upper ter- 
race, awhile ago, I thought the building 
was but two stories above the vaults and 
cellars; here I count four stories above 
me. The mystery is solved thus: The 
terraces themselves form the roof of the 
casemates and magazines that extend so 
far out on the south side. Originally 


the main building had been five stories 
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high; but the upper story was destroyed 
by fire two hundred years ago, and the 
subjects of the bishopric, attempting a 
revolution about the same time, refused 
to rebuild it in its former style; then 
later, in the present century, the old 
roof became so dilapidated that it was 
found necessary to remove it—a roof of 
modern red tiles taking its place, and 
detracting greatly from the antique ap- 
pearance of the castle. Two of the lar- 
gest halls are each forty feet wide by one 
hundred feet long, and twenty-four feet 
high. In the uppermost hall were held 
the assemblages of the people belonging 
to the bishopric, and owing tithes to it. 
Viewing the lofty hall, I could not help 
thinking how much I should have liked 
to witness a gathering of all these peas- 
ants, artificers, and tradesmen. Abject 
as the slavery of that class of people 
looks to us at this distant time, they 
must have possessed not only strength 
and integrity of character, but a certain 
sturdy independence ; for did not Luther 
spring from this stock and race? 
Schloss Petershagen was built when 
stone-cutting, stone-masonry, and arch- 
itecture in general, were flourishing: this 
(north) side of the building exhibits 
traces of great, but fast-decaying beau- 
ty. The long, balustraded galleries and 
heavy, carved cornices seem to frown 
darkly on the crowd of plebeian children 
at play on the green brink, near their 
father’s fishing-nets ; and the old tower 
above looks as though it felt deeply the 
humiliation of having been “taken down 
a peg,” and brought under the same 
roof with the rest of the building, in 
1828. If we enter the lower story here, 
we will find the old kitchen, spacious in 
dimensions, and paved, of course, with 
flags; next to it was the brewery, and, 
across the court-yard, the chapel, the 
granary, and the wine-vaults on the same 
floor. To judge from the size and ca- 
pacity of these different institutions, I 
should say that the garrison might have 
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held out a good long siege, when vats 
and bins were well filled, which, I feel 
sure, the gentlemen who wore the mail- 
coat over the priestly robe took good 
care of. Near the kitchen is a heavy, 
well-secured door: the entrance to the 
dungeons and cellars underground. On- 
ly the upper tier’of these cellars is now 
in use: they are remarkably well finish- 
ed and well preserved ; but the entrance 
to the dungeons below has been closed, 
to prevent accidents, since the stairs 
leading down have crumbled away, and 
there is no safe passage to reach them. 
Standing where one of these had former- 
ly existed, a stone thrown below will 
raise a ghostly clatter among the chains 
and other remnants of a barbarous past. 
I am assured in all sincerity that the 
good Bishops once seated here had a 
humane trick of bringing their prisoners 
into these dungeons, fettering them to 
the chains fastened in the walls for this 
purpose, and leaving them there to die 
the easiest way they could. Here, also, 
is the entrance to a subterranean passage 
extending from here all the way under 
the river to a monastery — Lokkum— 
some two miles away on the other side. 
When hard besieged, this passage, the 
entrance to which was not generally 
known, afforded the Bishops safe retreat 
to their faithful allies across the stream. 

“That was the romantic age,” I said 
to myself as I emerged from the lower 
world, and my eye passed along the two 
wings of the house, and rested on the 
“year of our Lord 1549.” But the thing 
looked grand, it is not to be denied: 
huge blocks of stone, piled smoothly 
over each other, and graceful devices in 
cornice and balustrade, hewn out of the 
same imperishable material, weather- 
stained and often dismantled, but glori- 
ous still amid the dust of the past and 
the irreverent light of the new, realistic 
day. Fallen greatness! Departed glo- 
ry! I can not help drawing a little sigh 
as I begin to mount the stone-steps 
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(deeply scooped out, every one, from the 
“tramp of ages”) of the round tower; 
and I hang my head a little as I think 
of the white-haired lady, once the mis- 
tress of these echoing halls and broad 
corridors, who has long since found a 
home on our own shore, and had charged 
me, particularly, to visit her old heimath 
in the Vaterland. I drop my eyes, part- 
ly because it makes me sad to think of 
all the changes that have passed over 
her venerable head, partly because I 
had been told that this particular tower 
was the habitation of one particular 
ghost, often seen on the narrow gallery 
running around the tower above, by peo- 
ple who had the hardihood to look up 
while mounting the winding staircase. 
A wide gallery connected the tower with 
large, old-fashioned rooms in the upper, 
inhabitable story of the castle, with win- 
dows looking out on the Weser. I was 
conducted to the best room, and invited 
to a seat on the divan, in the window- 
sill. If this sounds like a “traveler’s 
story,” I must remind the reader that 
the walls of the castle were the width of 
any ordinary-sized room, and a little 
table and two chairs found room there, 
besides the divan I occupied. My kind- 
ly entertainers always took their after- 
dinner coffee here; and as they dispose 
of dinner early in this country, we had 
still a long, pleasant afternoon before 
us, and I prepared to listen with eager 
attention to all that was told me about 
Petershagen and the surrounding coun- 
try. 

There was at least one tie between 
me and these people: the love for the 
gray-haired lady whose home this had 
been. It was her brother, by the way, 
who at the breaking out of the last Ger- 
man war was Adjutant-General to the 
Elector of Hesse; and, loyal to his 
Prince, was taken prisoner with him and 
held captive in the Fortress of Mindeny 
only an hour’s drive from here. And 
it was her father who, in 1809, when 
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the little band of patriots under Schill 
fought that desperate fight for Germa- 
ny’s liberation, and were defeated, capt- 
ured, court-martialed, and sentenced to 
death at Braunschweig, saved the youn- 
gest of the number by assisting him 
to escape. The Baron, I must explain, 
was a French officer at this time, by 
virtue of the Captain’s commission he 
held from Napoleon’s brother, Jerome, 
King of Westphalia; and these men 
were rebels against the existing Gov- 
ernment, so that he risked his own life 
in saving that of Schill’s youngest of- 
ficer. Bitterly he must have felt the 
French yoke, when Schill’s men, sen- 
tenced to death by a court-martial of 
their own countrymen, who wore the 
French uniform, were led forth to ex- 
ecution; and in honor to his memory 
and his ashes, be it said that, according 
to the printed records I have read, he, 
and he alone of all the German officers 
forced to serve under the usurper, had 
the courage to withhold his consent from 
the murder of these men. 

And yet farther back into the past we 
traveled, while the sunshine was dan- 
cing on the stream gliding by below, and 
the tones of the wind-harp came sweep- 
ing around the heavy walls and into the 
open window. Across the Weser all 
was beauty and repose: green meadows 
covered with peacefully grazing cattle; 
clumps of trees dotting the valleys and 
the banks of the stream; hills in the 
hazy distance, and the picturesque ruins 
of what had once been the residence of 
the steward of the Petershagen domains 
(the Koppel) in the immediate fore- 
ground. The air was balmy; the thin, 
white clouds floating in the sky threw 
light shadows on the beautiful German 
earth; and, when I think back of the 
land so far behind me now, I break out 
into Heine’s pathetic lament: 

**O Deutschland — meine ferne Liebe ! 
Gedenk’ ich deiner, wein’ ich fast.” 

But when the ice of the cold, German 

winter melts under the first soft breath 
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of spring, the scene is altogether differ- 
ent. Then the angry river, throwing 
off its winter fetters, covers the banks 
with its muddy waves, and climbs im- 
patiently up to the broad windows of 
the upper story of the castle ; and at such 
a time it was, long ago, after this domain 
had passed from the ecclesiastical grasp 
into the hands of profane rulers, that 
the lord of the castle had committed the 
wife of his bosom to the cold embraces 
of the roaring flood, thus furnishing the 
round tower with the ghost to which 
every old tower in this country is en- 
titled. The reason assigned for this 
ungallant conduct on the part of the 
“stalwart Knight” was his overweening 
affection for some other fair one; but 
tradition says that the spirit of the wife 
so summarily dispatched gave him little 
leisure to dream of his new charmer— 
the spirit having contracted the unpleas- 
ant habit of cowering at the foot of his 
bed every night he attempted to pass in 
the castle after his “dark deed.” 

I leaned far out of the window, to see 
how deep below me was the Weser ; and 
was told that the present height of the 
castle was 140 feet. Under the window I 
again saw the two tiers of loop-holes that 
ran around two sides of the building, 
and formerly, in continuation, for a mile 
or two down the stream, in walls and 
fortifications long since crumbled into 
dust. Below these loop-holes were other 
openings through which a spare light 
was admitted into some of the upper 
dungeons ; in the lower there was eter- 
nal night. During the Seven Years’ War 
and the Thirty Years’ War, Petershagen 
held its own; and there is not a foot of 
ground for miles around to which there 
is not some historical interest attached : 
the very ground still yielding to the plow- 
man at labor in the field its hidden 
treasures of stone-axes and other war 
implements used by the native Saxons 
against the Roman invaders. Iron was 
not known in this Northern Germany 
—called Saxony then—at that time ; 
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and the swords used by Charlemagne 
and his warriors were of Roman work- 
manship. Above Minden, the place is 
still seen where Wittekind, after his con- 
version to Christianity, and his own bap- 
tism, drove his hordes of pagans—men, 
women, and children—into the Weser, 
anxious that they, too, should enjoy the 
blessing forced upon him at the point 
of the sword. And when, in turn, other 
hordes of unbelievers persecuted him 
and his Christianized people, and he 
was hard beset, and famishing with thirst 
on the mountain high above the Weser, 
his charger, pawing the ground impa- 
tiently, struck a spring of clear water 
that gushed out of the rock, and is still 
to be seen close by the Wittekind Chap- 
el, on the Margerethen Cluse, at the 
present day. 

Somewhere about this period —750- 
800—three of the churches to be seen 
here, and within sight of each other—all 
three built on rising ground above the 
river, placed in a triangle, an equal dis- 
tance between them, equal in height and 
dimensions, their altar to the south and 
the steeple to the north—are said to have 
been built by Charlemagne and Pepin 
the Short, his father. Indeed, all church- 
es up to the sixteenth century were built 
so as to front in this manner; and until 
very lately, the Germans held to the 
custom of burying their dead with the 
face furned south—toward Palestine. 
Still one step can we go backward, while 
onthisground. Thereare burial-mounds 
found here, and all through Lower Sax- 
ony, Thuringia, and toward the Nether- 
lands, built by the Huns, always con- 
taining a set number of graves—the 
largest invariably facing the North Star. 
But these graves do not hold hideous 
skeletons: only urns with ashes, and 
sometimes a few little pieces of bone. 
The bodies were all burned, and the 
ashes consigned to earthenware urns, 
which vary in size according to the rank 
the person held in life. 

Retracing our steps to more modern 
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times, we find that some of the most de- 
cisive battles were fought on this ground 
in 1762, during the Seven Years’ War. 
The enemy was defeated here, and the 
whole French artillery driven, or rather 
decoyed, into a deep bog, where every 
man and horse of the outfit perished. 
The feat is said to have been accom- 
plished in this manner: Native German 
guides were pressed into service by, the 
enemy, to stretch ropes through a dan- 
gerous, swampy territory, by which the 
vanguard could find the narrow path by 
night: the intention of the French being 
to occupy a certain point with their ar- 
tillery, from where they could surprise 
the German troops by their fire in the 
morning. But the guides found means 
to communicate with some German peas- 
ants, and these changed the direction the 
ropes indicated, so that one gun after 
another, and horseman after horseman, 
found a silent grave in the treacherous 
swamp. Sometime later, Swedes, Prus- 
sians, and their English allies fought a 
battle on the Haller Haide, near Peters- 
hagen, and lay encamped in the neigh- 
borhood a full season. Up to the pres- 
ent time old flint-lock muskets, horse- 
shoes, and cannon-balls are found on 
this ground, where the former site of the 
trenches and breastworks is now to be 
plainly traced, and even old coins and 
golden trinkets, finger-rings, and so 
forth, occasionally fall into the hands of 
the more fortunate. 

Nor has Petershagen been bare of 
the light which a royal countenance 
sheds over every thing in a monarchy 
like this. It is well known, and still the 
boast of this once important town, that 
King Frederic the First held Court here, 
once a year, in the ancient manor-house 
lying at the other extreme end of the 
town—a stately place called Bessel’s 
Hof—not so old as Schloss Petershagen, 
but with a larger number of old paint- 
ings, and better-preserved works of art 
than the other can boast of. Formerly 
it was the seat of a Prussian Landgrave. 
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NE of the strangest gaps in mod- 

ern geographical science is the 
little knowledge which, after nearly four 
centuries of explorations and discovery, 
we possess of the comparatively narrow 
Strip of land that separates the waters 
of the Pacific from those of the Car- 
ibbean. More than three hundred and 
fifty years ago, Vasco Balboa de Nufiez 
led his Spaniards across the mount- 
ains of Veragua to the discovery of the 
mighty ocean whose waters cover nearly 
half the globe, and, a decade later, the 
conqueror of Mexico himself penetrated 
to the heart of Honduras, from the north, 
and Hernandez planted the standard of 
Spain by the waters of the Lake of 
Nicaragua; but the explorations thus 
commenced by the greatest of the con- 
quistadores have since found few to con- 
tinue them, and most of the territory 
of Central America still remains untrod- 
den by the foot of the White Man. The 
settled Indian tribes of the Plains, and 
the Pacific Coast, were indeed reduced 
to submission to the Spanish Monarchy 
by the sword of Alvarado and the per- 
suasions of Las Casas, and stately cities 
sprang up by the Lakes of Managua 
and Nicaragua, and in the Plains of 
Guatemala, nearly a century before the 
Mayflower crossed the Atlantic with the 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England; but 
neither the wealthy communities that 
dwelt in those cities, nor the bold ad- 
venturers that flocked to the New World 
in quest of wealth and renown, have 
made any important addition to our stock 
of knowledge respecting the wilder parts 
of the country, which are still almost as 
little known to us as they were to the 
followers of Cortez. 


The importance of finding or making 
a direct communication between the Car- 
ibbean and the South Sea—as the Pa- 
cific continued to be styled down to the 
days of Cook and Bligh—did not escape 
the notice of the Spanish Court; and 
Herrara, the historiographer of Charles 
the Fifth, pointed out four routes, by 
which it might be attained, as far back 
as 1527; but, although those routes have 
ever since been before the eyes of the 
world, the question of the practicability 
of any one of them has never yet been 
solved, and even the actual existence of 
a water-communication between the two 
oceans is still an open question. Con- 
sidering the limited extent of the terri- 
tory between Tehuantepec and Panama, 
the proximity to the ocean of every part 
of it, and the importance of its position 
in the highway of commerce for over 
three hundred years, there seems, at 
first sight, something inexplicable in the 
fact of its surface being so little known. 
Generation after generation of civilized 
men has grown up, and lived, and passed 
away, in the flourishing cities of Nica- 
ragua and Guatemala; commerce and 
learning have lent their aid to their de- 
velopment; the golden treasure of the 
mines has poured wealth upon them; 
the war- vessels and merchant - galleons 
of Spain have sailed up and down the 
San Juan, and over the waters of the 
great lake, for century after century, and 
still the foot of the explorer has scarce- 
ly penetrated into the narrow strip of 
country that separates that lake from 
the Atlantic. For ages has the wealth 
of Peru been laboriously carried across 
the few leagues that divide the Gu'f of 
Panama from the Caribbean, and still 
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the possibility of spanning those few 
leagues by a canal is among the un- 
solved problems of modern science. Ev- 
ery motive that could whet the cupidity, 
or excite the curiosity of explorers, has 
tempted the traveler’s research—tales 
of Indian cities buried in the depths of 
the forests; of natural canals, along 
which the native dongos passed from sea 
to sea; the known mineral wealth of the 
country, and the desire of the most pow- 
erful monarchs of Europe for its explo- 
ration —but all have failed to make us 
acquainted with the interior of Central 
America. The Spanish conguistadores, 
the bold buccaneers who made their 
haunts among the creeks and lagoons 
of the Mosquito Coast, from the days of 
Drake and Hawkins down to those of 
Lafitte, and the restless Yankees them- 
selves, who, for the last twenty-one 
years, have been seeking a shorter pas- 
sage between California and the Atlan- 
tic than the long voyage around the 
Horn —all have been, so far, baffled by 
this mystery-covered land; and now, 
three hundred and sixty years after De 
Nufiez bore the standard of Castile into 
the tide of the Pacific, and claimed its 
shores and islands as the heritage of 
his sovereign, we are anxiously waiting 
the result of the Darien Survey, to know 
whether the narrow isthmus offers any 
insurmountable obstacle to “the meet- 
ing of the waters” of the two oceans. 
Since then, the world has been circum- 
navigated, for the first time in history ; 
Australia, New Zealand, and the count- 
less groups of the Pacific have been 
discovered; the Nile has revealed its 
sources to the courage of a Speke; the 
fong-hidden Niger has been traced to 
its mouth by Park and Lander; Ross 
has explored the shores of the Antarctic 
Continent, and McClure solved the prob- 
lem of the North-west Passage ; but still 
the few hundred square miles of the 
Isthmus of Darien remain a ¢erra in- 
cognita to modern science. 
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A brief experience in the exploration 
of the Central American forests, how- 
ever, soon removes any astonishment 


_that one may feel at the little progress 


that has been hitherto made in ascer- 
taining the conformation of the country. 
The difficulties thrown in the way of the 
explorer, by*the arid deserts of Africa 
or Australia, dwindle to insignificance 
in comparison with those presented by 
the inexhaustible fertility of Nature in 
the gorgeous lands of tropical America. 
Buffon has remarked that while animal 
life displays its greatest variety and vigor 
in the Old World, it is in the New that 
Nature puts forth her greatest wealth 
of vegetation; and no one who has ever 
had occasion to force his way through 
the forests of Central America will feel 
disposed to question the accuracy of the 
last part of the assertion, at least. The 
rank luxuriance of vegetable life, unless 
constantly checked, obliterates the works 
of human industry as surely, and almost 
as rapidly, as the tide sweeps away im- 
pressions on the sands of the shore; 
and under the enervating influence of 
the climate, and without the stimulus to 
exertion which a more barren soil, and 
the fear of want, supply in less-favored 
lands, man feels little disposed to main- 
tain the contest with Nature. Locating 
a road, or making a survey in the jun- 
gles of Central America, is a very differ- 
ent thing from running the boundary 
lines of a Government Survey @a a 
Western prairie. The thickness of the 
underwood and matted creepers, through 
which it is impossible for even an Indian 
to force his way without the aid of his 
machete ; the wonderful vigor of vegeta- 
ble growth, which, in the rainy season, 
seems to put forth a new forest almost 
as fast as the old is cut away; the slow- 
ness with which the most energetic ef- 
forts advance under the influence of a 
tropical climate; the total separation 
from men involved by a journey of even 
a few miles into the primeval forest, 
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where no sign of human habitation or foot- 
steps is to be found; and where a league 
on foot is a laborious day’s journey ; 
the difficulty of conveying provisions ; 
the chances of becoming inextricably in- 
volved in marshes, or stricken down by 
some of the pestilential fevers common 
in the country; and, finally, the dan- 
gers of attack from the jaguars, pumas, 
or alligators that swarm throughout the 
wilderness, or of being bitten by some 
of the venomous reptiles that infest the 
underwood—all these make even a pre- 
liminary survey, or exploration, a very 
serious undertaking in the uninhabited 
districts of Central America, and amply 
account for the little knowledge that has 
hitherto been obtained of its surface. 
Nor are the risk and toil involved in mak- 
ing such a survey the only or chief ob- 
stacles to the proper exploration of the 
country; but the amount of information 
derived from it when made is incompar- 
ably less than that furnished by simi- 
lar works in more temperate regions. 
The density of the forests renders the 
cutting of a track through them a mere 
groping in the dark for the best route; 
and one may make a dozen such in the 
width of a league or two, without strik- 
ing the most practical grade for any pro- 
posed work. Neither do previous ex- 
plorations give much aid to subsequent 
surveys, as a rainy season or two suffices 
to cover all traces of them with a fresh 
growth of jungle, which soon becomes 
undistinguishable from the rest of the 
forest. Thus,the military roads, made 
through Nicaragua by the contending 
parties during Walker’s occupation of 
the country, have now completely disap- 
peared; and even cuttings made in 1865 
had been almost obliterated two years 
afterward, when work was resumed upon 
them. In such a country, it is natural 
to expect that any engineering works, 
even the smallest, can only be carried 
out at a large expenditure of capital and 
labor, and those that are actually un- 
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dertaken are proportionately few: so a 
sketch of the proceedings of one, taken 
from the diary of one of the engineers 
engaged on it, may not be devoid of in- 


“terest. 


The cessation of the murderous civil 
wars which had so long desolated Cen- 
tral America, and the establishment of 
something like a settled Government in 
its various States, gave birth, a few years 
ago, to several schemes for establishing 
new communications between the Pa- 
cific and the Caribbean. Honduras, Cos- 
ta Rica, and Nicaragua—the three States 
which possessed ports on both seas— 
were all anxious to divert a part of the 
traffic that was then flowing across the 
Panama Railroad, to their own territory, 
and each of them organized canal or rail- 
road projects to attain that object. Nic- 
aragua, thanks to the facilities offered 
by the San Juan for traveling by water 
through her territory, had always en- 
joyed a share in the California travel; 
and as the silting up of that river threat- 
ened to deprive her of the advantage 
she had hitherto enjoyed over her neigh- 
bors, the Nicaraguan Government was 
peculiarly anxious for the construction 
of a railroad between the Lake of Nic- 
aragua and the Atlantic shore. The 
distance to be crossed scarcely exceeds 
a hundred miles ; but the nature of the 
country was utterly unknown, and, in- 
deed, with the exception of a few in- 
dependent tribes of Indians along the 
banks of the rivers, it is entirely unin- 
habited by man. The whole civilized 
population of the republic, both White 
and Indian, is collected on the Pacific 
slope of the country, Greytown being 
the only settlement of any size on the 
Caribbean Coast, which, in the days of 
Spanish rule, was the favorite haunt of, 
the English, Dutch, and French bucca-’ 
neers; and, subsequently to the estab- 
lishment of independence, was claimed 
by England in the name of the mock 
monarch of Mosquito. An exploration 
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of this wilderness was therefore neces- 
sary, as a first step, before any project 
of a railroad through it could command 
the attention of capitalists ; and attempts 


were made by English and American’ 


surveyors to cut a passage through it, 
in 1863 and 1865, but in both cases with- 
out success, the surveying parties being 
driven back by want of provisions be- 
fore they could complete their work. 
The importance of ascertaining the nat- 
ure of the country was, however, too 
great to allow of the scheme being read- 
ily let drop, and, in 1867, Captain Pim, 
a retired officer of the English Navy, 
having obtained a valuable railroad con- 
cession from Nicaragua, and money sup- 
port from Mr. Webb and other New 
York capitalists, determined to make 
another attempt to accomplish the sur- 
vey. The banks of the Rio Rama, which 
falls into the sea. about thirty-five miles 
north of Greytown, had been already 
surveyed for some distance, and it was 
believed that the distance between the 
upper part of the course and the shores 
of the lake could not exceed fifty miles, 
a survey of which, if no unforeseen ob- 
stacles existed, might be accomplished 
by a strong party in a few months. Mr. 
Collinson, an English engineer of high 
professional standing, who had been al- 
ready employed on the survey of the 
Rama in 1863, undertook to cut a track 
from San Miguelito, on the shores of the 
lake, to the Rama; and the work was 
commenced at the former village, toward 
the end of February, 1867. 

San Miguelito itself is a mere collec- 
tion of Indian huts; but its proximity 
to San Carlos, the head of the San Juan, 
rendered it suitable for a provision sta- 
tion. The party was what would have 
been considered a strong one in another 
climate—consisting of about a dozen 
native laborers, besides the two engi- 
neers, Collinson and Deering, the latter 
of whom took charge of the actual work 
of surveying, while the former attend- 
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ed to the supplying of provisions and 
men, and exercised a general supervision. 
Nevertheless, it was subsequently found 
necessary to materially increase its num- 
bers, in order to finish the work before 
the commencement of the rainy season, 
which there commences about the be- 
ginning of June, and which renders it 
almost impossible to continue any work 
in the woods during its continuance. 
About one-half of the natives employed 
were Caribs, from the Honduras Coast, 
who make excellent woodmen, and, in 
strength and activity, are fully equal to 
the best White lumbermen. Theyare the 
remnant of the formidable nation which 
once occupied most of the smaller West 
Indian Islands, and who, after long wars, 
were removed to this coast by the Span- 
ish Government. They are entirely dis- 
tinct from the Mosquitoes, who are a 
mixture of the Negroes brought there 
by the buccaneers and the native tribes. 
The rest of the party were the ordinary 
Indian or half-breed laborers, of Nic- 
aragua—who, though inferior to the Car- 
ibs in physical strength, proved industri- 
ous and easily managed workmeh—with 
a black cook from Jamaica. The latter, 
after a short experience of the nature of 
his duties, was never weary of bemoan- 
ing his hard luck in having to serve a 
parcel of Indians; and the Caribs, it 
must be confessed, showed themselves 
decidedly fastidious in their culinary 
tastes: the most refined Parisian epi- 
cure could hardly criticise his cook’s 
performances more severely than those 
half-naked children of the forest did 
theirs; and, in fact, they looked upon 
the style of eating of the White Men 
with a strong feeling of disgust. More- 
over, their criticisms were not confined 
to words alone, but were occasionally 
enforced by the weight of their fists and 
sticks; and the leaders had more than 
once to rescue the unlucky chef from 
the merciless pommelings bestowed on 
him, in requital for his failure to please 
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Carib palates. With the exception of 
this curious development of the irre- 
pressible conflict between Negro and 
Indian tastes, however, there was no 
cause to complain of disputes among 
the party; and, by dint of coaxing and 
promises, Watson, the Negro, was easi- 
ly induced to forget his bruises, and 
continue to render his services until the 
end of the survey. 

The first part of the proposed road 
lay through the savannas which fringe 
the edge of the lake, and occasionally 
extend several miles inland; and as the 
obstacles to be overcome on them con- 
sisted mainly of the long grass, which 
rises to a height of eight or ten feet, with 
a few clumps of trees scattered through 
it, the work advanced with considerable 
rapidity. The sun-baked nature of the 
soil, the burning heat, and, above all, 
the want of water, however, made the 
work very severe and painful, especially 
to the White engineers. For two or 
three days a supply was brought from 
the lake, but as the distance from San 
Miguelito became greater, the party was 
obliged to depend on the few stagnant 
pools they met with, and which were the 
chosen haunt of the tapirs, or dantas. 
This liquid, in which the brutes had been 
wallowing a few hours previously, had 
to be used for washing, cooking, and 
drinking, and its ill effects soon began 
to tell upon the health of one of the en- 
gineers. Garrapatas, or ticks, hornets, 
ants, jiggers, and all the other insect 
pests of the tropics, swarmed in those 
savannas, and waged unceasing war upon 
the invaders of their domain. Whites 
and Indians alike suffered from their at- 
tacks, and so painful were the stings of 
some of the insects that it was not un- 
common to see the stoutest Indians 
howling and writhing in agony from their 
effects. The large, black ants were es- 
pecially troublesome, and even clothing 
was an inadequate defense against their 
bites. It was, therefore, with feelings 
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of satisfaction that the party, on the 
eighth day after leaving San Miguelito, 
entered the forest which stretches thence 
down to the shores of the Caribbean, and 
in which they had at least less to suffer 
from their insect foes. The heat, too, 
was less insupportable under the shade 
of the lofty trees than it had been in the 
savannas; and with the help of mosqui- 
to-bars, which form an indispensable ad- 
junct to “camping-out” life in those re- 
gions, it was generally possible to enjoy 
sleep of nights. Mosquito-bars, be it 
added, were a portion of civilization fully 
appreciated by the epicurean Caribs, 
who, indeed, displayed in general a re- 
gard for their own creature comforts 
fully as strong as that of the most ego- 
istic of the superior race ; and it was nec- 
essary to furnish each of them with an 
adequate supply of those luxuries, much 
to the disgust of Collinson, who regard- 
ed such aspirations on their part as a 
piece of insufferable impudence. 

When the party had fairly entered the 
forest, the nature of their work and its 
difficulties underwent a material change. 
The progress of the cutting party through 
the tangled mass of vegetation — vines, 
bejucos, prickly-pear, and other parasiti- 
cal plants that cover the soil so thickly 
that it is generally impossible to advance 
a yard without the aid of the machete—— 
became extremely slow, especially, as in 
order to preserve the line of the route 
exactly, it was constantly necessary to 
fell heavy forest-trees that barred the 
way. For some days after entering the 
forest the trees were chiefly various kinds 
of palms and other endogens; but as 
they advanced up the mountain chain 
that forms the water-shed between the 
lake and the Caribbean, numerous timber 
trees began to appear. Half a mile was 
often as much as could be accomplished 
in a day by the assiduous labor of all 
hands ; and the slowness with which the 
work advanced naturally caused consid- 
erable anxiety about the possibility of 
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finishing it before the rains, if the same 
character of vegetation should continue 
all through. However, in spite of these 
obstacles, the shade afforded by the trees 
—which were so thick as completely to 
exclude the sun’s rays—and the greater 
abundance of water, made the work in 
the forest less disagreeable than it had 
been in the savannas. It was some days 
before the party met with any running 
streams or springs; but the dejuco-vine, 
when freshly cut, yields a moderate sup- 
ply of cool liquid from its stem, which 
enabled the party to satisfy their thirst 
tolerably well. Snakes, which had been 
a cause of some apprehension, owing to 
the peculiarly deadly character of some 
of the species found in those woods, gave 
but little trouble—incomparably less than 
would have been the case in an Asiatic 
or Australian jungle; and the deadly 
coral-snake, whose bite is certain death 
within an hour, only crossed their path 
two or three times during the three 
months they were engaged in the for- 
est. 

Indeed, in the depth of the forest there 
was a remarkable absence of animal life 
in any of its forms higher than insects ; 
and for the first three weeks of the expe- 
dition, scarcely any quadrupeds or birds 
were seen, except a few wild turkeys. 
The natives accounted for this scarcity 
of game by a terrific tornado which had 
swept over the country two years before, 
destroying the animals along with the 
forests that sheltered them; but from 
whatever cause arising, the scarcity cer- 
tainly existed, and added considerably 
to the difficulty of subsisting the party 
curing the survey. 

The plain bordering the lake does not 
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extend far inland, and about twelve miles 
from San Migueliio the route began to 
cross various spurs of the dividing range, 
and at the same time the forest under- 
went a considerable modification in its 
character. India-rubber- trees, cedars, 
lance-vood, and mahoganies now formed 
a considerable part of it, and the hard- 
ness of most of the woods offered im- 
mense labor to the cutters. The Nicara- 
guan machete is in shape something like 
a very long hunting-knife, and, in the 
hands of those accustomed to its use, is 
a most effective instrument for cutting 
down brush or saplings, though inferior 
to an axe for felling large timber. Two 
of the Caribs, however, were provided 
with American axes for the latter pur- 
pose, and used them with the skill given 
by long practice in the mahogany cut- 
tings, so that the advance was fully as 
rapid as could be made by any White 
laborers. Nevertheless, a month after 
leaving San Miguelito, it was found that 
the rate of progress altogether had been 
less than three-quarters of a mile daily, 
even including the progress made in 
crossing the savannas. The steepness 
of the hills, and the hardness of the trees 
in the woods through which they were 
now passing, would have made a consid- 
erable diminution in this rate had it not 
been for the arrival of several fresh la- 
borers, both Caribs and Nicaraguans, 
who reached the camp just as they com- 
menced to ascend the dividing range. 
With this reinforcement, a rate of over 
half a mile a day was steadily maintain- 
ed up to the end of March, when the 
party had advanced about twenty-two 
miles from their starting-point at San 
Miguelito. 
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MEXICAN 


BOUT seventy miles south-west 
A of the city of Puebla, there lies a 
pretty little town, rejoicing in the rather 
difficult name (to Anglo-Saxons) of San 
Juan Iscaquixtla. Pleasantly situated at 
the foot of a broken range of hills ris- 
ing off the table -land, its climate is de- 
licious — never too warm, nor too cold; 
and, as the traveler approaches it from 
Puebla, he passes through extensive 
fields of maize, varied here and there by 
an occasional patch of frijoles, or beans. 
The hills themselves present rather a 
dreary and monotonous aspect, as they 
are chiefly covered by the stunted palm— 
very useful to the Indians for the man- 
ufacture of fefates, or mats, but not 
very beautiful, taken from a picturesque 
point of view; here and there the tall 
and solitary organo raises its slender 
head above a few thorny shrubs, which 
afford pasture to various herds of goats 
and sheep. One would imagine that 
these animals would have been allowed 
to remain in undisturbed possession of 
those bleak ranges; but they had for 
companions far more dangerous creat- 
ures than either wild-cats or wolves — 
Mexican bandits. For these, the very 
loneliness and broken nature of the range 
possess a charm: they know every path, 
every gully, every nook, in these conven- 
ient hiding- places ; and woe betide the 
unfortunate who, having fallen in with a 
band of these freebooters, thinks to es- 
cape by taking across country. He sud- 
denly finds himself on the brink of a 
deep darranca, or gully, whose perpen- 
dicular sides render the descent impossi- 
ble, except at certain places, well known 
to the /adrones, but not to the unlucky 
wretch, who would give half his fortune 
to find one. These hflls were, toward 
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the close of last year, the scene of a fear- 
ful tragedy, which I will endeavor to re- 
late in as few words as possible, simply 
remarking that this is no imaginary tale, 
as several of the actors were personally 
known to the writer. 

About eight miles from San Juan lies 
the rancho of “Barragan,” belonging, 
at the time of which I write, to a very 
hard-working and greatly respected old 
Indian, named Cirilo Gil. This old man, 
who could neither read nor write, had 
been mayordomo, or manager, of a small 
goat-run, and had, while in that position, 
managed to scrape together a few thou- 
sand dollars — thanks to untiring indus- 
try and perseverance. With this money 
he rented a small cattle-run, was very 
fortunate in all his ventures, and soon 
found himself in possession of such cap- 
ital that he was enabled to purchase 
Barragan. A new life was now opened 
to the self-made proprietor: he experi- 
enced all the pleasure of a child with a 
new toy in being from daylight to sunset 
in Ais fields, in the midst of his Jeones, 
as the Indian laborers are termed; and, 
under his vigilant superintendence, and 
animated by his untiring zeal and exam- 
ple, these Jeones soon had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing that praise so dear to 
the true husbandman ; for Barragan was 
spoken of as one of the finest and most 
prosperous vanchos in the district. Fort- 
une, though proverbially so fickle, stuck 
firm to old Gil, and he soon proved him- 
self to be no unworthy object of her 
favors. The wretched little sacaée hut 
was replaced by one of those plain, but 
solid adobe houses familiar to all who 
have traveled in Mexico—a large, square, 
one-story building, in the centre of which 
is the Patio, or court-yard, into which 
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open all the rooms, the only entrance to 
the whole being the zaguan, a pair of 
huge, massive, wooden doors ; on either 
side being the chief rooms—the sa/a and 
the office. According to the custom of 
the country, the farm-hands ought, also, 
to have moved their dwellings; but it 
was not done, and they continued to live 
on at the old place, rancho viejo—a great 
mistake, as the sequel will show. 

Years rolled on, and Gil found him- 
self the father of no less than twenty 
children. Like a true ranchero, he had 
a wholesome horror of the corrupt state 
of large towns, and, consequently, his 
sons received but little education—no 
more, in fact, than was to be had in 
San Juan; but, on the other hand, they 
grew to be daring and splendid riders — 
took a pride in owning the finest horses, 
and the best fighting-cocks, in the dis- 
trict—and would sit for hours over the 
gaming-table, watching and speculating 
on the chances of monte—that fasci- 
nating, but dangerous game, so dear to 
the Mexicans. Perfectly satisfied with 
their father’s able management of the 
estate, none of them cared to interfere, 
and so it was by a rare chance they 
ever assembled at home: some would 
be off to a Fair with cattle ; others would 
be in attendance at some /est2a—no 
matter how far away—and supremely 
happy in the bull-ring, leaving only two 
or three with their father. The sisters 
had all married, and a cook and her aid 
were the only female inmates of Barra- 
gan. But the fame of their wealth— 
enormously exaggerated, of course — 
soon began to be spoken of; and many 
were the friendly warnings given to Don 
Cirilo, not to continue his solitary life 
on the rancho; he was strongly advised 
to live even in San Juan, or anywhere 
where danger from the P/agiarios (kid- 
napers) was less imminent; but he turn- 
ed a deaf ear to all these wholesome 
counsels—contenting himself with in- 
vesting in a few rifles, and having a man 
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constantly stationed on the azofea, or 
roof, as lookout. 

The year 1869 was fast drawing to its 
close ; and what was the condition of the 
State of Puebla? In the Sierra, a strong 
force of Indians had pronounced against 
the Government, and, headed by one 
Juan Francisco Lucas, a brave, but un- 
principled chief, kept the division of 
General Alatorre fully employed. On 
the other side, toward Matamoras Izu- 
car, numerous bands of banditti kept the 
rural guards on the gué vive, but these 
were but few in number—quite inade- 
quate to face the situation—and travel- 
ing had become a matter of great danger, 
owing to the roads not being sufficiently 
guarded. Among those who kept the 
road from Puebla to San Juan, and all 
the adjacent country, in terror, were two 
bold Captains of bands—one of them 
named Manuel Villa, the other Camilo 
Bravo. These, at the head of some 
thirty men each, levied black-mail on all 
passers; and if any thing fell in their 
way, such as a well-to-do ranchero, they 
carried him off to the hills and there de- 
tained him till a ransom was paid. The 
absence of the troops allowed them to 
act almost with impunity, and soon they 
cast their longing eyes on Gil and the 
rancho of Barragan. Gil was supposed 
at this time to be worth from $250,000 
to $300,000, and would therefore be a 
great prize; but how to get at him? 
He never left his rancho; at night a 
guard was mounted, and the zaguan was 
thick, well locked, and barred. Villa and 
Bravo put their heads together, resolv- 
ing to unite their bands to make success 
doubly sure; but these two worthies 
could not agree as to the best means of 
effecting their purpose: each wanted to 
be leader, and as neither would give way, 
Villa at last retired in disgust, leaving 
Bravo to his own resources. But the 
latter was not to be so easily balked of 
a good prey: he soon found a man 
named Paulino Noriega, who fell readily 
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into his views, allured by so tempting a 
booty, and forthwith active preparations 
were made to insure a successful issue. 
To Bravo was intrusted the management 
of every thing; and this wily bandit, to 
throw a better blind over his intentions, 
removed a long distance with ali his 
band ; lulling the inhabitants of San Juan 
and the adjacent ranchos into a false 
sense of security; fondly imagining that 
Bravo, convinced that the terror of his 
name had caused the roads in that neigh- 
borhood to be deserted, had gone in 
search of more lucrative thoroughfares. 
In the meanwhile, our plotters were not 
idle: they recruited men, and their spies 
penetrated into the very house at Bar- 
ragan, so that the manners and customs 
of the Gil family were perfectly well 
known to them. All was ready, and 
they only waited now for an opportunity. 
It soon presented itself. 

Early in the month of December, the 
rancho was left almost alone. The young 
men, as well as most of the feones, 
had gone off to attend a festa at some 
distance, leaving Don Cirilo, his eldest 
son Pepe (José), and the youngest at 
home. The old man was rather unwell. 
He was now over eighty, and age, added 
to sickness, had somewhat soured his 
once even temper. Pepe wished to re- 
tain a guard of picked men in the house, 
understanding the danger they would be 
exposed to in being left thus solitary, 
but his father would not hear of such a 
thing. “Who,” said he, peevishly, “is 
likely to come and harm us? Have I 
ever done ill to any one? Do I ever 
refuse hospitality to strangers, or aid to 
my peones? Who, then, would attack 
me?” All was done according to the 
old man’s wish, and away went a large 
and merry troop, bent on enjoyment; 
little thinking they were never again to 
behold — these, their father; those, their 
master, alive or dead. 

That very night was the one chosen 
by Bravo and Noriega for their expedi- 
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tion ; and silently they wended their way 
over the hills and through the darrancas, 
generally so peaceful, now alive with so 
many scoundrels of the worst kind. 
Between eighty and ninety men as- 
sembled at last, at about ten P. M., close 
to the house, and a careful survey was 
made. Every thing was quiet: the few 
inmates were at rest, and the only sounds 
that broke the stillness of the night were 
the gentle lowing of the cattle in an adja- 
cent corra/, the occasional distant howl 
of the coyoée, the almost unearthly screech 
of the owl —answered by the barking of 
the dogs. Cautiously was the advance 
made, and at last every thing was ready: 
a chain was formed all around the house, 
and a small picket thrown out to pre- 
vent any chance of assistance from the 
side where lay the cluster of houses of 
the farm-hands. The only danger now 
lay in being seen by the sentry on the 
roof as they scaled the wall; but here 
again the demon of Evil had befriended 
them. The usual guardian was ill, and 
Gil’s youngest son, a boy some fifteen 
years old, (whose name I forget, but 
whom we will call Juan) had been put 
on the lookout. Poor Juan, unaccus- 
tomed to such lonely work, had soon 
fallen asleep; and, with his rifle in his 
lap, was peacefully dreaming of the great 
things that 4e would do, later on, in the 
bull-ring, when he was suddenly awak- 
ened by a pair of rough hands grasping 
him by the throat. Overcome by terror, 
he was unable to utter a cry; and ina 
few seconds he was gagged, blindfolded, 
and tied so as to render any chance of 
assistance from him hopeless ; they then 
took his rifle, and, in a few moments, 
several dark forms were on the roof. 
The light ladder by which they had 
mounted served them for the descent to 
the Jatio ; and thus a picked body, head- 
ed by Noriega, were safely in the heart 
of the enemy’s stronghold — Bravo hav. 
ing taken upon himself the duty of cut 
ting off the retreat, and preventing th: 
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arrival of assistance. The dogs —of 
which there are always plenty in a Mex- 
ican farm -house—gave the first alarm, 
their shrill barking breaking inharmo- 
niously on the still night; but it was too 
late. To rush to the zaguan, overcome 
and knife the porter, possess themselves 
of his keys, and open wide the gates to 
their comrades, was, for these bandits, 
the work of an instant; and then, but 
not till then, were the doomed inmates 
aroused to a sense of theirdanger. Pepe 
was the first to spring from bed, and a 
glance showed him what had happened. 
He rushed to his weapons, but at that 
moment his door yielded to the ponderous 
blows dealt on it by the invaders ; and 
in they poured, overpowering and mak- 
ing him secure in an instant. All at- 
tempt at concealment being now thrown 
off, most of the ruffians dispersed over 
the house, bent on pillage, and yelling 
and shouting like demons. Noriega him- 
self and his men looking only for he 
prize, Don Cirilo, they brutally asked 
Pepe, “Where is your father?” “Not 
in the house,” was his answer, he hoping 
to gain time to let his father hide; but 
one of his captors roared out, “ M/en- 
tira/” (“You lie!”) and, striking him 
a heavy blow with the butt-end of a pis- 
tol, laid him senseless on the floor. Two 
or three grooms, who had remained to 
attend on the amos (masters), had now 
turned out armed; and, with the devo- 
tion of Mexican servants toward their 
employers, had generously resolved to 
defend Don Cirilo to their utmost. Sally- 
ing forth with a Henry rifle each, they 
fired, and two of the invaders bit the 
dust; again they fired, and two more 
foes fell, but that was all: in an instant 
they were surrounded and separated, 
and then ensued a horrible scene of con- 
fusiom. Owing to the darkness, it was 
hard to tell friends from foes, and sev- 
eral of the bandits fell wounded by the 
shots of their own party ; but there could 
be no mistake about the faithful #ozos, 
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who were fighting desperately. Odds 
told finally, and they were literally hacked 
to pieces —struggling to the last. Don 
Cirilo had slept on till the first’ shots were 
exchanged: these woke him, and, start- 
ing up, he cried out, “Pepe! Pepe!” 
but received for answer the shouts and 
shots of the struggle in the Jatio, and 
the tramping of the horses passing in 
and out of the zaguan. He at once 
guessed the truth, and, seeing no hope 
of escape, resolved to sell his life dear- 
ly. Seizing a rifle, he quietly left his 
room, and entered the sa/a; his appear- 
ance was greeted by a yell of triumph, 
as a freshly lighted torch lit up the place, 
and the voice of Noriega was heard 
above the din, exclaiming, “Alive! take 
him alive!” But that was not the old 
man’s idea: the first man that moved 
received a bullet, and the same fate be- 
fellanother. Enraged, one of the bandits 
cocked a pistol and fired: the ball struck 
Gil on the head, and he fell, but only to 
be caught up immediately, carried out- 
side, and thrown across a horse, as if he 
had been a mere bundle. Once made 
fast, the order was given to march, for 
the alarm had now been given in the 
neighboring huts, and a vaguero had 
galloped off in all haste to San Juan. It 
would have required the pencil of a Rem- 
brandt to give a faithful idea of the aw- 
ful scene the Jatio now presented. A 
few torches shed their lurid and fitful 
light over this place of horrors. Here, 
a few bodies, still warm and with a spark 
of life, uncared for, lay like shadows ; but 
the dark pools of blood only too clear- 
ly explained; there, the bandits in the 
hurry of departure. Imagine, peaceful 
reader, some fifty or sixty fiends in hu- 
man form, a black crape veil covering 
the lower part of their faces —increas- 
ing their similarity to the agents of his 
Satanic Majesty—the broad - brimmed 
sombrero shadowing the upper part, that 
the uncertain light of the torches would 
otherwise have revealed; clothed in ev- 
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ery variety of costume —from the rich- 
ly embroidered tiger-skin chafarreras 
(leggings) of the chiefs to the simple ca/- 
zoneras (leather trowsers) of their follow- 
ers; some armed with rifles, others with 
carbines of every shape and make— 
most of them with a heavy-dragoon Colt 
on their belts —and others again with 
the formidable machete hanging to their 
saddle-heads; mounted on every class 
of horse, from the proud camfero to the 
humble pacer. And this heterogeneous 
mob had to be assembled and put into 
some sort of order! No easy matter did 
it prove ; as, on falling in, many riderless 
horses were yet plunging in the Jazio. 
Where were their masters? The fate 
of some few has been told; but many, 
who only received a certain sum for the 
expedition, irrespective of results, were 
engaged in ransacking the various rooms, 
and appeared at last decked out—some 
in handsome jackets, others with richly 
embroidered soméreros, and others again 
with rich, silver-mounted saddles, which 
were hastily made fast to their own, 
to be changed at some more conven- 
ient hour—but all bent on making the 
most of the expedition. The wounded 
were hastily tied to their seats, the order 
given to march, and this scene of des- 
olation—one short hour ago so quiet 
and peaceful—was left behind. And 
yet one poor creature had escaped with 
life, unnoticed and uncared for — forgot- 
ten by all. Poor little Juan had man- 
aged, after a few desperate struggles — 
the first fright over—to free himself 
from his bonds, badly tied in the ex- 
citement of scaling the walls; and he, 
poor child! had been a horror-struck 
spectator of the conflict. It had been 


his lot to see his father (dead as he 
thought) tied to a horse and borne off, 
and his eldest brother, Pepe, had shared 
the same fate ; he had seen the mozos — 
his companions and play-fellows — shot 
while trying to aid their masters, and 
had witnessed the departure of the band. 
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What could fe do? The pet at home— 
young, weak, and timid—his only re- 
source was tears; and such was the ter- 
ror with which the events of this black 
night had inspired him, that he never 
even ventured to descend from the roof, 
but was found there —having cried him- 
self to sleep—when the neighbors from 
San Juan came to inspect the place. 
Once out of the house, no light was 
needed to guide the party through the 
hills; but they were not allowed to go 
altogether unmolested. The vaguero 
had reached San Juan, and had given 
the alarm; but, unfortunately, most of 
the men had gone to the same fes¢a as 
the sons of Don Cirilo. However, a 
party of thirty was formed, and hastily 
arming themselves with such weapons 
as were most at hand, away they went to 
the rescue. An hour’s ride brought them 
in sight of the party returning from Bar- 
ragan; and then took place one of those 
night-skirmishes, almost fantastical, but 
fruitless. The townsmen, well mount- 
ed, hovered about the retreating band, 
exchanging pistol-shots incessantly ; but 
soon the robbers struck a path of their 
own, and thus checked the advance of 
their pursuers. To amuse them, Bravo 
detached a small party to cover his re- 
treat, and set off with the main body 
and his captives in another direction. 
The ruse—thanks to the darkness — 
succeeded; and, hearing the galloping 
of horses on all sides, the San Juan 
party thought they, in their turn, were 
to be attacked, and retired in confusion 
to avoid, as they thought, falling into a 
trap —not feeling at home in these intri- 
cate and dangerous roads. A few part- 
ing shots were exchanged, and the ban- 
dits, always triumphant, went deeper 
and deeper into the hills. The unfort- 
unate Don Cirilo had suffered fearfully: 
the by- way his captors had chosen was 
but a mere sheep- walk, and the thorn- 
bushes and branches scratched and tore 
his face and legs pitilessly. He wished 
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in vain for death to deliver him from his 
agony; but he had yet to endure more, 
though not forelong. Toward daylight 
the party came to a halt among the pre- 
cipitous and stony darrancas of Hue- 
huetlan, a small Indian vilage; here, 
it was decided, would be a safe hiding- 
place for the captives. 

When Don Cirilo recovered conscious- 
ness, he found himself on a rude camp- 
bed in a wretched hovel, at the entrance 
of which stood a sentry — masked, but 
armed to the teeth. By degrees the 
captive realized his position, and made 
an effort to rise; but his utter inability 
to move told him how severély wound- 
ed he must be, and again he sighed for 
death. Slight though his movement had 
been, it had not escaped the eye of the 
sentry, who at once communicated with 
his chief. Bravo then appeared, and 
asked the old man how he felt; no an- 
swer. Same question, same result. Chaf- 
ing inwardly, the Captain then asked if 
his prisoner wished for any thing; but 
still met with the same stubborn silence. 
On a sign, a cup of afole gruel was 
brought in ; but Gil had fainted, and lay, 
to all appearance, dead. Alarmed lest 
Death should rob them of their prize, 
the robbers now held a council of war, 
the result of which was the sending off 
to Matamoras for a doctor, who was 
quietly kidnaped and brought to Hue- 
huetlan. On examining the patient, it 
was found that the ball which struck 
him had passed so close to the brain, 
that it seemed a miracle it had not 
touched it ; add to this the hideous night- 
ride and mental agony, what wonder that 
brain-fever seemed imminent, and most 
likely would prove fatal? Such was the 
Doctor’s view of the case; and not be- 
ing in accordance with the wishes of 
the setores plagiarios, it was greeted by 
curses and threats of death. Trembling- 
ly, the poor man offered to do his best, 
and was allowed to dress the wounds; 
but the men were not satisfied —he was 
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sent off and another brought, also by 
force, to try his skill. He gave precise- 
ly the same opinion as his predeces- 
sor—that the prisoner would die —but 
Bravo was not a man to be trifled with. 
He wished Gil to live; so, coolly taking 
out his pistol and cocking it, he asked 
the Doctor to reconsider his opinion. 
Terrified at seeing his life thus sudden- 
ly threatened, the quaking medico said 
that, with proper treatment, medicines, 
food, etc., Gil might recover. “You 
shall have all your patient needs,” was 
Bravo’s answer ; “you have but to ask :” 
and sure enough, the prescriptions were 
taken to Matamoras and made up, while 
broths and dainties were prepared for 
the prisoner; but he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to take them, and was evi- 
dently sinking, slowly but surely. In this 
extremity, Noriega thought of a cunning 
plan, which he was not slow in com- 
municating to his comrades, and which 
was adopted after much stormy discus- 
sion. Pepe was brought before a coun- 
cil of the chiefs, (the reader may remem- 
ber he had been but stunned) and the fol- 
lowing proposition was made to him: he 
was to start for home at once, and bring 
back immediately a sum of $50,000, as 
ransom for his father and himself —any 
delay to be the signal for the old man’s 
death. Pepe argued long, and with true 
Mexican obstinacy: he maintained that 
his family did not possess that amount 
of money, and that it would take long 
to borrow piecemeal from friends. No, 
the bandits must have $50,000, or he 
and his father should die. “ Zsté bueno,” 
(“It is well”) was the quiet answer, and 
he was led back to the hole which served 
as his prison. It was hoped that a few 
days would make him alter his deter- 
mination, but he remained firm; and, 
finally, by Noriega’s influence, a fresh 
plan was decided on. Pepe was asked 
what he would give; he answered that 
he could not pledge himself to get more 
than $20,000 — which sum the brigands, 
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after much debating, agreed to take. 
They had not intended allowing an in- 
terview between the father and son ; but 
Pepe protesting he did not know where 
the money was hidden, he was conduct- 
ed to his father’s presence, and a most 
heart-rending meeting took place: Don 
Cirilo had fondly imagined that Pepe 
had escaped, and Pepe had no idea that 
he was to find his father on the brink of 
the grave. A few moments only were 
allowed them, but Don Cirilo found time 
to say: “Pepe, go home; you are now 
the head of the family. I intrust it to 
your care, but mark one thing: I know 
I am dying ; so do not bring these scoun- 
drels a single cenfavo, or you will incur 
your old father’s dying malediction, in- 
stead of his blessing. Promise.” It was 
a hard struggle —leaving an honored fa- 
ther in the hands of these men, who 
knew not what was mercy or pity— but 
so it had to be: Pepe promised, kissed 
the old man tenderly a last time, and 
departed. 

Two days after, Don Cirilo died, and 
was buried like a dog on the hill-side; 
and then the bandits saw the mistake 
they had made in letting Pepe get out 
of their clutches. Hoping against hope, 
they waited a few days, but only heard 
the unwelcome news that large parties 
were scouring the country in search of 
them in all directions; and it became 
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necessary to separate. But ere break- 
ing up, discord had crept into the camp. 
It was evident the men had lost faith in 
their leaders: two prizes —such prizes! 
—and no booty! Bravo saw the com- 
ing storm; and to keep up his own pop- 
ularity, he began openly to upbraid No- 
riega for having proposed to send Pepe 
Gil away. The match thus lit, the train 
quickly fired. The men jumped at the 
idea of having somebody on whom to 
wreak their vengeance; and a court- 
martial was held, with Bravo as Presi- 
dent. This mockery of a court declared 
Paulino Noriega a traitor. He was con- 
demned and shot, and buried alongside 
of poor Gil, whom he had helped to kill. 
Such are the decrees of Destiny! 
Bravo and his band were actively fol- 
lowed up; and when last heard c., this 
daring chief, with eight or ten followers 
only, was still skulking in the hills, hunt- 
ed down like a wild beast, and being re- 
duced to great extremities. By this time, 
let us hope, he has met his deserts. The 
body of poor Gil, though searched for, 
had not been found, but his sons did not 
despair of success. They hoped to have 
at least the melancholy satisfaction of 
giving Christian burial to the remains of 
an excellent father and—strange quali- 
ties in one of pure Indian blood—an 
honest, hard-working ranchero, who was 
esteemed by all who knew him. 
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N 1812 there resided in Manchester, 

Vermont, Barney Boorn, an old man, 
Stephen and Jesse, his two sons, and 
Sarah, his only daughter, who was the 
wife of Russell Colvin. They were poor, 
ignorant, and in bad reputation for hon- 
esty. Colvin was half-witted and half- 
crazy. Two miserable hovels adjoining 
each other, and a few acres of pine- 
barrens, constituted all their possessions. 
They raised a few potatoes and garden 
vegetables, but eked out their scant live- 
lihood by days’-work for the neighboring 
farmers. 

In May, 1812, Russell Colvin was 
missing. This, however, occasioned but 
little surprise. He had always been of 
uncertain habits, was incompetent to 
manage his family, moved about in an 
idle, wandering way, and was frequently 
absent from home for days together. As 
weeks grew into months, inquiries began 
to be made in town about the absent 
man. There are no tongues for gossip 
like those that wag in a Yankee village. 
The excitement grew. Like contagion, 
the wonder spread. Neighboring town- 
ships caught the infection; and rumors 
passed from lip to lip until suspicion, 
like a hungry leech, fastened upon the 
Boorns. It was known that there had 
long existed a feud between them and 
Colvin; it was in proof, that the last 
time the missing man was seen, he was 
at work with the Boorns clearing stones 
from a field, and that a dispute was go- 
ing on between them; and Lewis Col- 
vin, the son of Russell, had stated that 
his father struck his uncle Stephen, the 
latter returned the blow, and that then 
he, the boy, being frightened, ran away. 
A Mr. Baldwin had heard Stephen Boorn 
say, in answer to the inquiry as to where 





Colvin was, that he had “gone to h—— ;” 
and his wife had heard Jesse Boorn de- 
clare that “Colvin had gone where po- 
tatoes would not freeze.” For seven 
years, every house in Bennington County 
was haunted with the ghost of Colvin. 
There was no proof of the guilt of the 
Boorns, but every body believed it. A 
button and jackknife were found, which 
Mrs. Colvin believed had belonged to 
her husband. Dreams, thrice repeat- 
ed, had led to unsuccessful searches 
for Colvin’s body. A thousand stories, 
with no shadow of truthful fabric, were 
in circulation. Every body treated the 
Boorns as guilty; and it is a marvel how 
they escaped being lynched without trial. 
In such miserable society as remained 
to them, with the mark of Cain upon 
their brows, ostracized even from the 
kitchens of their well-to-do neighbors, 
more fiercely struggling, year after year, 
with beggary that bordered on starvation, 
exposed to constant, unsparing allusions 
and vulgar interrogatories, it is no won- 
der that they said rash things, and re- 
turned unflinching replies. 

Five years after the missing of Colvin, 
Stephen Boorn removed to Denmark, 
New York, and there married; Jesse 
remained at home. There had been no 
appearance of concealment on their part, 
during all this time. Stephen had gone 
away openly, and it was well known 
where he was. Neither of the wretched 
men, upon any occasion, had ever at- 
tempted flight. 

Seven years had elapsed, when a dis- 
covery was made which seemed to con- 
firm the worst suspicions. A lad, walking 
near the Boorns’ hovel, was attracted 
by the barking of a dog at the stump of 
a large tree. Coming up, he examined 














the stump, found it hollow, and, upon 
search, discovered the cavity to be part- 
ly filled with bones. The tidings ran. 
Murder will find a tongue: Manchester 
found thousands. The village was on 
fire. Young men and maidens, old men 
and children, came forth to gaze upon 
the bones of the murdered Colvin, and 
to praise the Lord for this providential 
discovery. It was suggested, indeed, 
that they were not human bones. A med- 
ical man pronounced positively against 
them. Wanting a skeleton, the faculty 
supplied its place by digging up the leg 
of Mr. Salisbury, which had been am- 
putated and buried four years before, 
and, upon comparing its bones with the 
alleged remains of Colvin, it was uni- 
versally determined that the latter were 
not human. It did no good. The doc- 
tors were in conspiracy. Their scruples 
were out of place. “Two finger - nails 
among the remains had been identified 
as human.” This gave universal satis- 
faction. The bones were the bones of 
Colvin; and Jesse Boorn was instantly 
taken into custody. 

The examination took place in the 
meeting-house, Tuesday, May 27, 1819, 
and continued until the following Satur- 
day. All the testimony, when sifted, was 
found worthless. The bones were, be- 
yond question, not human. Nothing, by 
forced construction, could be racked out 
of the prisoner’s words, into the sem- 
blance even of a confession of guilt; 
and Jesse was about being released, when 
Truman Hill came forward, with the 
following statement, made under oath : 

“When the knife was presented by me 
to Jesse Boorn, and also when the hat 
was presented to him, his feelings were 
such as to oblige him to take hold of the 
pew to steady himself. He appeared to 
be much agitated. I asked him what 
was the matter. He answered, there 
was matter enough. I asked him to 
state. He said he feared Stephen had 
killed Colvin; that he never believed so 
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till the spring or winter, when he went 
into a shop where were Stephen and an- 
other, at which time he gained a knowl- 
edge of the manner of Colvin’s death ; 
and that he thought he knew, within a 
few rods, where Colvin was buried.” 

This statement altered the phase of 
the affair, as it was censidered tanta- 
mount to a confession. The tide of public 
sentiment was turned, and Jesse Boorn 
was remanded back to prison. Here 
the jailer tormented him with questions. 
The jailer’s wife experimented upon the 
poor man’s fears with womanly adroit- 
ness. Neighbors were let in. The par- 
son, and ’Squire, and Lady Bountiful 
of each neighboring village were accord- 
ed admission to Jesse’s cell. Children 
came to take warning from example, 
and young girls whispered and wept as 
they stared at the prisoner through the 
grated door. There seems to have been 
no limit to the poor man’s inquisition. 
Ministers prayed with him; pious, earn- 
est Christian folks sent him appropriate 
tracts ; and godly housewives, desirous 
of saving the soul while they ministered 
to the body, secreted searching texts of 
Scripture in the frosting of the cakes 
they baked for him, or the crust of the 
pies. What wonder that the poor creat- 
ure confessed, or was alleged by his fel- 
low-prisoner to have confessed his guilt, 
when, in addition to this pious persecu- 
tion, he was asked why he did not turn 
State’s evidence — was told that nobody 
doubted that Stephen killed Colvin— 
and was assured again and again that it 
would be better for him to confess the 
whole ? 

In June, old Boorn visited his sons in 
jail. They were confined in separate 
cells. Under a requisition from the Gov- 
ernor, Stephen had been arrested, drag- 
ged from his home in Denmark, New 
York, manacled, brought back to Man- 
chester, and imprisoned. The brothers 
had not met. After his father left, Jesse 
appeared afflicted. Having gone to bed 
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shortly afterward, he fell asleep ; but was 
awakened in a fright, roused a fellow- 
prisoner, said he had seen a vision, and 
proceeded to make an oral confession, 
which will shortly be given. 

Sept. 3d, 1819, the Grand Jury found 
a bill of indictment against Stephen and 
Jesse Boorn, for the murder of Russell 
Colvin on May roth, 1812—charging 
the former as principal, and the latter 
as accessory. 

The facts proved upon the trial, and 
duly certified to by Judge Dudley Chace 
to the General Assembly, Nov. 11th, 
1819, are as follows: 

I. Before the time of the alleged mur- 
der Stephen had said that Coivin was a 
burden to the family—that he would 
prevent this multiplication of children 
for his old father to support—that he 
wished Russell and Sal were both dead, 
and that he would kick them into h—— 
if he burnt his legs off. 

II. Four years after the alleged mur- 
der Stephen said that Colvin went off 
strangely; that the last he saw of him 
(Colvin) he was going toward the woods ; 
that Lewis Colvin, returning with some 
rum, asked for his father, and that Ste- 
phen replied “he had gone to h——;” to 
which Jesse added that they “had put 
him where potatoes would not freeze.” 

III. Lewis Colvin, now seventeen, 
testified that seven years before, on a 
day when his father, his two uncles, (the 
prisoners) and himself were at work in 
a field, a quarrel arose, and Colvin struck 
Stephen; that Stephen then returned 
the blow with a club, felling Colvin ; that 
the latter rose and again struck Stephen, 
who thereupon again felled Colvin to the 
ground, and that he (Lewis) being fright- 
ened, then ran away. He was after- 
ward told by Stephen that he (Stephen) 
would kill him if he ever told what had 
happened. 

IV. About four years after Colvin’s 
disappearance an old, moldy hat was 
discovered where the quarrel had taken 
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place ; and this hat was identified as Col- 
vin’s. 

V. Silas Merrill, a prisoner, in jail on 
a charge of perjury, testified “that when 
Jesse returned to prison, after his exam- 
ination, he told Merrill that he had been 
encouraged to confess; that the follow- 
ing night, Jesse awoke frightened ; said 
he had had a horrible dream, and made 
the following disclosure, viz.: that the 
second time Stephen felled Colvin he 
broke his skull; that Stephen’s father 
came up and asked if Colvin were dead ; 
that he repeated the question three times ; 
that all three of them carried Colvin— 
not then dead—to an old cellar, where 
the old man cut Colvin’s throat with a 
penknife; that they buried him in a 
cellar; and that, when Stephen pro- 
posed to put on Colvin’s shoes, Jesse 
told him it would lead to a discovery.” 
Merrill further swore that when Stephen 
came first into jail, Merrill told him Jesse 
had confessed, and that Stephen replied, 
“T did not take the main life of Colvin.” 

VI. Stephen Boorn’s written confes- 
sion, being shown to have been made 
under fear of death and hope of pardon, 
was excluded. 

VII. William Farnsworth was then 
produced, to prove an oral confession 
of Stephen; and, though objected to on 
the same ground, was permitted to pro- 
ceed. The written confession was ex- 
cluded because it was shown to have 
been induced by fear and hope. The 
oral statement, made ¢wo weeks after- 
ward to a William Farnsworth, was, to 
the mockery of all justice, nevertheless 
received. Mr. Farnsworth testified that, 
about a fortnight after the date of the 
written confession, Stephen confessed 
that he killed Russell Colvin, hid him in 
the bushes, buried the body, dug it up, 
buried it again under a barn that was 
subsequently burned, threw the unburnt 
bones into the river, scraped up some 
few remains and hid them in a stump; 
and that the finger-nails alleged to have 
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been found he knew to be those of Rus- 
sell Colvin. 

Upon this evidence, after an hour’s 
absence, the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty against both prisoners, and they 
were sentenced to be hung on January 
28th, 1820. 

From this period, both Stephen and 
Jesse constantly asserted their inno- 
cence. They said they had confessed 
as their last hcpe. Compassion began 
t» be felt for their fate. Doubts of the 
justice of their sentence were suggested. 
A petition for their pardon was present- 
ed to the General Court. The evidence 
was reviewed. Strong appeals for par- 
don were made. But beyond the com- 
mutation of Jesse’s sentence to impris- 
onment for life, nothing was obtained. 
Ninety-seven noes to forty-two ayes left 
Stephen to the fate of a malefactor. 

On the 26th of November, 1819, the 
following notice appeared in the Rutland 
Herald: 

“Murder! Printers of newspapers 
throughout the United States are de- 
sired to publish that Stephen Boorn, of 
Manchester, in Vermont, is sentenced 
to be executed for the murder of Russell 
Colvin, who has been absent about seven 
years. Any person who can give infor- 
mation of said Colvin, may save the life 
of the innocent by making immediate 
communication. Colvin is about five 
feet five inches high, light complexion, 
light hair, blue eyes, and about forty 
years old. Manchester, Vt., Nov. 26, 
1819.” 

Let the reader now turn to another 
chapter of this strange history. 

In April, 1813, there lived in Dover, 
Monmouth County, N. J., a Mr. James 
Polhamus, a farmer in moderate cir- 
cumstances, better known for charitable 
deeds than hard bargains. During that 
month a wayfarer, begging food, stopped 
athis door. His hunger being appeased, 
he asked leave to stay all night, which 
was granted. The next morning, with- 
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out request, he turned into the field with 
the farm-hands, and held the plow. Be- 
ing shifty at work, good-natured, ready 
to help the women- folk, quiet and obe- 
dient, apparently homeless, poor and 
weak in intellect, Mr. Polhamus encour- 
aged him to stay. Here the poor va- 
grant had lived for seven years, and had 
been called by the name he had given, 
Russell Colvin. 

Not far from Dover lies the town of 
Shrewsbury, a quiet hamlet, now in- 
vaded by cottages and villas of Long 
Branch pleasure-seekers, but at that 
time scarcely known out of its county. 
In Shrewsbury lived Taber Chadwick, 
brother-in-law of Polhamus, and inti- 
mate in his family. Accidentally read- 
ing, one day, the New York Evening 
Post, he met, not with the notice of the 
Rutland Hera/d, but with an account of 
the trial of the Boorns. Convinced that 
the Russell Colvin, alleged to have been 
murdered, was the very man then living 
with Mr. Polhamus, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, which two days afterward 
appeared in the same newspaper: 

“ Surewssury, Monmouth Co., N. J., 
December 6, 1819. 

“To the Editor of the New York Evening Post : 

Sir—Having read in your paper of November 26th, 
last, of the conviction and sentence of Stephen and 
Jesse Boorn, of Manchester, Vt., charged with the 
murder of Russell Colvin, and from facts which have 
fallen within my own knowledge, and not knowing 
what facts may have been disclosed on their trial, 
and wishing to serve the cause of humanity, I would 
state as follows, which may be relied on : Some years 
past, (I think between five and ten) a stranger made 
his appearance in this county; and, upon being in- 
quired of, said his name was Russell Colvin, (which 
name he answers to at this time) and that he came 
from Manchester, Vt. He appeared to be in a state 
of mental derangement, but at times gave considera- 
ble account of himself. Among his relations, he men- 
tions the Boorns. He is aman rather small instature, 
round-favored, speaks fast, and has scars on his head. 
He appears to be between thirty-five and forty years 
of age. There is no doubt that he came from Ver- 
mont. If you think proper to give this a place in 
your columns, it may save the lives of innocent men. 

“Taner CHADWICK.” 

Upon the arrival of the Evening Post 

containing this letter, little commotion 
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It was be- 

lieved to be a fraud. The best people 
of Bennington County had long believed 
the Boorns to be guilty. An upright 
Judge had made solemn charge that evi- 
dence of the crime had been conclusive 
against the prisoners. An intelligent 
jury had found them guilty. The Gen- 
eral Court of the State, sitting to re- 
view appeals, had sanctioned the finding. 
There did not exist a doubt, and there- 
fore no benefit of a doubt had been 
given by counsel or jury, Chief- Justice 
or Supreme Court. 

Mr. Chadwick’s letter was, neverthe- 
less, taken to the cell. The Rev. Lem- 
uel Haynes, who was present, says: 
“The news was so overwhelming that, 
to use his own language, ‘nature could 
scarcely sustain the shock ;’ but, as there 
was some doubt as to the truth of the 
report, it tended to prevent immediate 
dissolution. But he was very faint, and 
had to be recovered by dashes of cold 
water.” 

Soon intelligence came from a Mr. 
Whelpley, of New York, formerly of Man- 
chester, that he had himself been to New 
Jersey, and seen Russell Colvin alive. 
Doubts begantodisappear. Mr. Whelp- 
ley’s word was undoubted. He had 
known Colvin from boyhood. No man 
was less likely to be the victim of an 
imposition. Members of the jury, how- 
ever, hesitated to accept any thing short 
of Russell Colvin’s presence, and Judge 
Chace pointed to Stephen Boorn’s con- 
fession. 

The next day another letter was re- 
ceived, in which Mr. Whelpley wrote, 
“T have Russell Colvin with me.” This 
was accompanied by a sworn statement 
from John Rempton, who also was a na- 
tive of Manchester, saying, “I person- 
ally know Russell Colvin, and he is now 
before me.” The New York newspa- 
pers told and retold the story. Affida- 
vits were filed by Mr. Polhamus. These 
were fortified by affidavits of neighbors. 


was excited in Manchester. 
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All would not do in Manchester. Pride 
of opinion is stubborn. Doubt dies hard. 
Even bets were taken at considerable 
odds that the coming man was not the 
Simon-Pure Russell Colvin. 

However, Colvin or Colvin’s double, 
the lion was on his way. He passed 
through Poughkeepsie, where the streets 
were thronged tosee him. The wonder 
grew as he advanced. His story was 
told at every fireside. At Hudson a 
cannon was fired from the wharf; in 
Albany was erected a high platform, 
whence he could be seen by the people ; 
and all over Troy, as he entered the 
town, bands of music were playing and 
flags flaunting from housetops and stee- 
ples. Some men become famous from 
being murdered. Russell Colvin be- 
came famous because he was not. 

Toward evening of December 22, 1819, 
the snow covering the ground, the cold 
severest of the season, a double sleigh, 
before which a pair of horses were driv- 
en furiously, passed down the street 
of Manchester. The occupants were 
Whelpley and Rempton, Polhamus and 
Taber Chadwick, and, not the least ob- 
ject of interest, bewildered Russell Col- 
vin. “Itishe! It1s Russell Colvin!” 
shouted the crowd, when the frightened 
man had been conducted from the sleigh 
to the piazza of the tavern. There was 
no doubt of it. He knew the minister, 
recognized and embraced his children, 
called his old neighbors by name, and 
started by himself for the jail. His wife 
he would not suffer to approach him. 
Perhaps he had been told that she had 
not waited for his coming with the fidel- 
ityof Penelope. But in every other way 
in which identity could be established, 
the poor, demented creature, who had 
been brought back from New Jersey, 
proved himself to be Russell Colvin. 

Mr. Haynes describes the meeting at 
the jail: ‘The prison door was unbolt- 
ed and the news proclaimed to Stephen 
that Colvin had come. He was intro- 
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duced. Colvin gazed upon the chains, 
and asked, ‘ What is that for?’ Stephen 
answered, ‘Because they say I murdered 
you.’ ‘You never hurt me,’ replied Col- 
vin.” 

The sequel is quickly told. The chains 
of Stephen Boorn were stricken off, and 
he became a free man. Jesse Boorn was 
liberated from prison. Russell Colvin 
returned to his friend, Mr. Polhamus, 
in New Jersey. But Judge Chace, who 
suffered an innocent man to be convict- 
ed of murder by the admission of extra- 
judicial confessions —the jury who de- 
liberated but one hour before uttering 
a verdict of guilty upon evidence that 
should not hang a dog—the deacons, 
church-members, pious women, and dol- 
orous devotees who were preaching re- 
pentance and urging confession of a 
crime upon a man innocent as them- 
selves —and the ninety-seven members 
of the Legislature, sitting as a Court of 
Appeals, who refused rehearing of evi- 


dence and reversal of sentence upon 


grounds that would have disgraced the 
Westminster Hall decisions in the reign 
of the second James—what became of 
them? 
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Lord Mansfield laid down the rule 
of confessions as follows: “A free and 
voluntary confession is deserving of the 
highest credit, because it is presumed to 
flow from the strongest sense of guilt, 
and therefore it is admitted as proof of 
the crime to which it refers; but a con- 
fession forced from the mind by the flat- 
tery of hope or the torture of fear comes 
in so questionable a shape when it is to 
be considered the evidence of guilt that 

no credit ought to be given to it.” 

Apply this rule to the confession forced 
by what a Vermont Calvinistic preach- 
er called “Hell’s terrors on the naked 
conscience” out of Jesse Boorn. Ap- 
ply it to that wheedled out of Stephen 
Boorn. Apply it to the confessions of 
witchcraft made in the seventeenth cent- 
ury by respectable citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, as given by Cotton Mather in 
the “Magnolia;” to those extorted by 
the rack and thumb-screw in the days - 
of Queen Mary; to the hideously incon- 
sistent statements of the victims of auto 
da fé, and to the scared utterances of 
personal guilt, mingled with petitions 
for mercy, of the miserable victims of 
Lynch Law! 





WITH A WREATH OF LAUREL. 


O winds, that ripple the long grass, 
O winds, that kiss the jeweled sea, 


Grow still and lingering as you pass 


About this laurel - tree! 


The mountain knew you in the cloud 
That turbans his dark brow; the sweet, 


Cool rivers; and the woods that bowed 


Before your pinions fleet. 


With meadow -scents your breath is rife ; 
With cedar-odors, and with pine: 


Now pause, and thrill with twofold life 


Each spicy leaf J twine 
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The laurel grows upon the hill 
That looks across the western sea. 

O winds, within the boughs be still ; 
O sun, shine tenderly ; 


And bird, sing soft about your nest: 
I twine a wreath for other lands— 

A grave !—nor wife nor child hath blest 
With touch of loving hands 


Where eyes are closed divine and young, 
Dusked in a night no morn may break; 
And stilled the poet-lips that sung, 
In sleep no touch may wake ; 


While falls the venomed arrow - thrust, 
And lips that hate hiss foul disgrace 

And the sad heart is dust, and dust 
The beautiful, sad face! 


For him I pluck the laurel crown: 
It ripened in the western breeze, 
Where hills throw giant shadows down 
Upon the golden seas ; 


And sunlight lingered in its leaves 
From dawn to darkness—till the sky 
Grew white with sudden stars; and waves 
Sang to it constantly. 


{ weave, and strive to weave a tone, 

A touch—that, somehow, when it lies 
Upon his sacred dust, alone, 

Beneath the English skies, 


The sunlight of the arch it knew, 
The calm that wrapt its native hill, 
The love that wreathed its glossy hue, 
May breathe around it still! 
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URING a sojourn in Tepic of 

some six weeks, for the purpose 

of making collections of Ornithology, I 

went into the almost impenetrable moun- 

tains of San Juan Guaya, and came to the 
old Mission of San Luis. 

The little village was ensconced among 
the mountains, with bold and magnificent 
scenery. Cultivation of maize and beans in 
small patches abounded everywhere. The 
village consisted of some adode houses, 
and numerous jaca/s; the population, 
of half-civilized Indians. In the centre 
of the village was a very ancient, but 
small church, built of stone. The roof 
and its rough walls were overgrown with 
plants, giving it an air of age and decay. 
In the adjoining building I was shown 
the venerable Cura, whose form, that had 
been once tall, seemed to be as ancient 
as the dilapidated building that sheltered 
him. Though age told upon him, as his 
gray hairs and care-worn visage fully at- 
tested, he yet possessed that vigor of 
mind and keen memory we often find in 
the persons of those enthusiastic ecclesi- 
astical recluses who have wandered into 
the very depth of the wilderness, to sub- 
due the savage to Christianity and civil- 
ization. 

The old man had dwelt in this spot 
for forty-eight years, endeavoring to tame 
these wild Indians, and induce them to 
adopt that partial civilization and Chris- 
tianity to which most of the native Mex- 
icans have been brought, but in vain; 
they still retained their ancient customs 
toaconsiderable degree, and were known 
as Sozado’s wild Indians, who scorned 
to associate with their neighbors of the 
lowlands. They venerated the old Cx- 
va, and many attended his church on 
Sundays; but they cared very little for 


Christianity, and nothing for civiliza- 
tion. 

I found the Cura to be a very in- 
telligent man, and a Spaniard by birth. 
He appeared to take much interest in 
my collections of Natural History, upon 
which subject I found him better in- 
formed than most people in that region. 
He told me of the different species I 
would find in those mountains: of birds 
of resplendent plumage —of birds that 
sang, and those without song—and he 
knew all their Indian names. At length 
he said: “You ought to visit the islands 
of the Tres Marias. There you will find 
the forest full of birds, and so tame as 
to be taken by the hand.” I replied 
that I had already been there, and what 
he said was true; for I had discovered 
some rare birds, and made a fine collec- 
tion. 

After some conversation upon these 
islands, of which he had heard much, 
but had never seen, I at length asked 
him why so beautiful a spot should have 
never been populated, either by native 
aborigines or modern Mexicans? In 
reply he then told me the following tra- 
dition, which was related to him by an 
old Cacigue of the tribe that once in- 
habited these mountains, but long since 
dead : 

“ Senor,” said he, “these islands were 
held sacred by the ancient Mexicans of 
the west, or coast region, and dedicated 
as a place of worship to the God of the 
Storms of the Sea, Tlaxicoltetl: here he 
dwelt, and here he governed the whirl- 
wind and the storm. 

“One human victim—a virgin or youth 
—was offered as a sacrifice upon the 
rough-hewn coral altar annually, on St. 
John’s day, the 24th of June, which is 
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about the commencement of the stormy, 
or rainy season. This offering was made 
to appease the wrath of Tlaxicoltetl and 
supplicate protection to the fishing ca- 
noes that supplied the vast interior with 
fish and pearls, camarones and oysters, 
of which the coast tribe held independent 
possession. The pearls obtained in va- 
rious localities of the Gulf of California, 
together with other beautiful shells for 
ornaments, were cartied even to the great 
Aztec city of the lakes, Mexico. This 
was long before the White Man was 
known. Many well-trodden foot-paths 
penetrated to the interior from the sea- 
shores in the vicinity of Tepic; and 
where San Blas now stands (then called 
Jualtelotepec)—where is a precipitous 
cliff, which now forms the background 
of San Blas, and where once stood the 
old Spanish town and fortifications—was 
the principal rendezvous of the fisher- 
men. From this locality a large, well- 


beaten trail extended through Tepic on 


to where Guadalajara now stands, and 
where then stood a large city, which was 
called Chapala. 

“The lake near Guadalajara is still 
known by that name; and the Indians 
found near its borders, who yet live in 
a semi-barbarous state, are called to this 
day Chapalo Indians, and are a very de- 
graded, thieving race. But previous to 
the conquest, they were a numerous and 
industrious people—well skilled in the 
manufacture of articles of utility. Cot- 
ton cloths, both coarse and fine, were 
largely manufactured by them, as also va- 
rious kinds of pottery; and their dressed 
deer-skins were of a superior quality. 


These kinds of goods were bartered with - 


the Tepic Indians for fish, pearls, etc. 
“Their principal town was where the 
beautiful city of Guadalajara now lifts 
its numerous church-spires proudly over 
the once heathen temples of human sac- 
rifice. It was then a large city, and con- 
tinues to be second only to the Capital. 
“Just before the coming of the White 
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Man, or conguistador, there lived in this 
city a beautiful young girl of sixteen. 
She was called Ixotle (‘the drooping 
flower’). She was remarkable for her 
intelligence, and the sad and melancholy 
expression of her face; and was chosen 
by the idolatrous priests as one of the 
sacred virgins of the many to assist at 
the disgusting fé¢es of human sacrifice. 
But when the time came for her attend- 
ance, together with her sister virgins, 
upon one of these cruel displays of hu- 


“man depravity, she refused: no persua- 


sions or threats could induce her to join 
the others in ceremonies over the tor- 
ments and sufferings of her fellow-creat- 
ures. But she was4orced by the priests 
to follow in their procession, and go 
through the performances around the 
altar allotted to them. She was looked 
upon as strange for refusing so high an 
honor; but she felt the disgrace, wrong, 
and dark religion of her people, whose 
ritual of polytheism and their revolting 
worship would sooner or later be aven- 
ged by the great and true God. On her 
part, she went through the performance 
with the other virgins, with a saddened 
heart and dejected mien, until the priest, 
with gory hands, had pronounced it fin- 
ished. 

‘She then stepped forth from the plat- 
form near the bloody altar, and with her 
hand raised toward heaven, said, in a 
tender, but distinct voice, ‘Behold, O 
thou priest of this hated temple! The 
Great God and Father of all looks with 
anger upon these bloody sacrifices, and 
the worship of these ugly stones which ye 
call gods. O, ye priests and worship- 
ers! I warn ye: let this be the last of 
your bloody sacrifices; for toward the 
rising sun a people with white faces and 
long, red beards are coming —they are 
already on the march. They carry in 
their hands the lightning and the thun- . 
der, with which they will demolish your 
great temples. They are sent by the 
true God. Nota stone will be left; and 
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on their sites will be erected white tem- 
ples —the pure temples of the true and 
only God. Beware, then, and let this 
be the last of human sacrifice!’ 

“Tt may be imagined,” said the Cura, 
“with what awe these wicked priests 
gazed upon that divine figure who dared 
make such prophecy even in presence of 
their stony gods. She was regarded as 
a false prophetess, or witch, and sold to 
the Tepic nation, to be sacrificed upon 
the burning altar of Tlaxicoltetl, the God 
of Storms. 

“The day at length arrived for the voy- 
age to the islands. It was the 2oth of 
June: on the 24th of that month the sac- 
rificial offering was to take place. 

“Twenty large canoes, ornamented 
with pearls and other beautiful shells of 
the gulf, contained the priests and vir- 
gias: they were the sacred canoes, and 
in one of these sat the beautiful Ixotle, 
gorgeously dressed in native costume, 
and adorned with the brightest of pearls. 
A drooping flower indeed, but with the 
look of an angel amid her rough at- 
tendants! As the sun disappeared be- 
low the calm and glistening sea, these 
canoes departed in the direction where 
the sun had gone down, followed by a 
numerous assemblage of other canoes. 
At the expiration of two nights and one 


day they reached the place of the temple 


dedicated to their storm-god. It was in 
a secluded little cove upon the eastern 
portion of the most northerly island, 
now called Maria Madre. 

“The temple, or altar, was of rude 
construction, pyramidical in form; upon 
which stood the idol, huge and uncouth, 
in the shape of a human being. It was 
hollowed out, in order that the flames 
kindled within might give a more hideous 
expression to the face, by lighting up the 
round holes for the eyes and open mouth. 

“Tt was a gloomy-looking spot, over- 
shadowed by the large trees that abound 
on these islands. Darkness had closed 


the day, and the silence of the hour was 
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only broken by the dull moaning of the 
sea and distant murmuring of thunder. 

“The time had come for the sacrifice. 
Torches were lit around the altar, and, 
as the dull light of the idol grew into 
flames of fire, the victim was led to the 
top of the altar, in front of the idol, 
where she was permitted to stand, that 
all might gaze for the last time upon her 
lovely form. 

“While thus standing, she turned to 
the audience, and again related her proph- 
ecy of the coming of the White Man, 
and reiterated her belief in the true and 
only God of all. She deprecated the 
foul and disgusting worship of her peo- 
ple, and said the time was near at hand 
when the Great Creator would termi- 
nate this evil practice. When she had 
finished, there was a deep silence—noth- 
ing was heard but the roar of the sea 
and the approaching tornado. Sudden- 
ly, it burst upon the spot with a terrific 
crash of thunder and lightning, accom- 
panied with furious rain, while the over- 
powering wind caused the great trees to 
bend and sway like reeds, the very earth 
to tremble, and the forest to howl. 

“The lights were soon extinguished by 
the wind and rain, all save that within 
the hollow idol, which, shining through 
the eye-holes and distended mouth, gave 
to the scene an indescribably weird as- 
pect. Ixotle, still standing upon the al- 
tar, turned her face up to the mountain, 
where she beheld a singular apparition 
of vapory light, amid which the light- 
nings played and the thunder deafened— 
and thought she saw the figures of pale- 
faced men with long beards. Turning 
to the people, at the same time pointing 
in that direction, she cried aloud, ‘ Be- 
hold! there they are! they have already 
come!’ At that instant, a flash of light- 
ning struck the tree near which stood 
the idol, shivering tree and idol into 
atoms. The girl bounded from the al- 
tar, and fled into the dark forest. 

“The priests and panic-stricken wor- 
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shipers took to their canoes, amid the 
raging storm and angry sea. After they 
had departed from the shore, they look- 
ed back upon the island. The mount- 
ain seemed to be lit up in a blaze of 
ghastly, unearthly light; those vapory 
clouds presenting to their affrighted 
minds a strange phantasmagoria as of 
men and beasts, among which they 
thought they saw the form of. their vic- 
tim, ‘the drooping flower.’ 

“The storm raged all night; but two 
of the canoes reached the main-land, 
the occupants having undergone for sev- 
eral days much suffering. After their 
rescue they related what had happened, 
and heard with amazement that the girl’s 
prophecy had already come to pass! 
The White Man had arrived in Mexico. 
From that time forth no more sacrificial 
offerings were attempted on the island: 
‘the God of the Sea-Storm’ was de- 
stroyed. Henceforth, according to the 
tradition of the locality, these attractive 
shores bore the ominous appellation of 
‘the Haunted Isles,’ and were ever after 
shunned by every Indian with supersti- 
tious dread. 

“The vapory, or phosphorescent, light 
which so frightened the idolaters from 
their intended sacrificial offering of the 
unhappy virgin, still makes its appear- 
ance when the first storms after the long, 
dry season moisten t. ¢ earth and exu- 
berant, decaying vegetation, in which, 
according to Indian superstition, the 
spirit of Ixotle still dwells.” 
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Such was the strange legend, deeply 
dyed with romance, as told me by the 
aged Padre of the Mission of San Luis. 
It may have been much exaggerated 
through its long repetition, but at the 
same time there would appear to be 
some foundation for its truthfulness. 

I have myself seen the phosphorescent 
vapors. On returning from my first 
visit to the Socorro Island, in the month 
of June, three years before, we passed 
between the two main islands, and dur- 
ing the night of the 24th were overtaken 
by a chudbasco, or tornado, which threat- 
ened our destruction. We were drench- 
ed with the rain and spray, and the 
ocean was white with foam, the wind 
furious, and the lightning awfully vivid. 
We could not carry sail, yet we were 
driven before the wind like a feather — 
our little craft plunging madly through 
the surge. I was holding the light, and 
the compass on my lap, down in the lit- 
tle cabin, and calling out the course to 
the Captain, that he might know how to 
steer. He suddenly called to me, and 
said the island was in a blaze of light. 
I looked out, and saw the strange phe- 
nomenon. It appeared in many places 
as if enshrouded in a pale, ghastly light 
of mist, which, swayed and moved by 
the wind, produced curious and fantastic 
figures of unearthly appearance. The 
storm was of short duration. The sea 


became again quiet, and the clouds less 
lowering, but the vapors still hovered 
over the island. 
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N a country so new as Minnesota, 

the interest generally attaches either 
to the travels of the first discoverers and 
early settlers, or else to the very latest 
news in regard to the advancement of 
the country. From the very nature of 
the case, but few happen upon the first 
requisite. Yet to some a blue sky is as 
infinitely beautiful as if, each morning, 
they had newly discovered a work of 
Nature; and a river is as grand as if 
none but themselves stood by its brink. 
To be sure, we regret to miss the per- 
sonal aggrandizement and vanity, but 
console ourselves that in other respects 
we are as fortunate as a first- comer. 
For myself, I confess to a fondness 
for such trifling appliances of modern 
civilization as steamboats and railroad 
cars. On the other hand, in the new- 
est there is much that is frothy and ev- 
anescent. So I turn back to my trav- 
els midway of these extremes with a 
pleasant and mellow sort of an interest 
in the pictares of memory. 

The spring of 1867 was an eventful 
one to lady travelers, for a reason that 
masculine readers would not be apt to 
remember. No; it was not that the 
war being ended, the “‘ woman question” 
took the field, and all eyes were directed 
to her importance, for the first time in 
history. The cause was more subtile 
and universal. Omnipotent Fashion had 
decreed that traveling dresses should be 
short. The news went like the wind 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, and a thousand pairs of scissors 
hacked into a time-honored custom. As 
the result of the labors of one pair, I 
stood, miserable and dejected, on the plat- 
form of one of the cars, as the train was 
about to leave one of our Atlantic cities. 


“Well, what is it?” asked my travel- 
ing companion, noticing my air of per- 
plexity. 

“O, father!” I replied; “I am sure I 
have forgotten something of the greatest 
importance. I never in my life felt so 
incomplete.” 

It was not until some days had elapsed 
that I knew it was the train of my dress 
that I missed, and found out how to use 
my hands for other purposes than hold- 
ing it up. 

We reached Prairie la Crosse on the 
1st of June. The town was so named by 
the French, from the Indians formerly 
resorting to it to playa game with racket- 
sticks. It sits down on the edge of a 
marsh in a slovenly and half-desolate 
manner, as is the habit of towns in such 
uncongenial localities. The marsh is 
about two miles wide, and the “ Father 
of Waters” perversely flows on the op- 
posite side of it. Across the marsh is a 
long wharf, connecting the town with 
the river, and at certain, or rather un- 
certain, times of the day and night there 
is an appearance of chronic excitement 
among omnibus-drivers and expressmen, 
who mercilessly seize the wayfarers ..nd 
their belongings, assuming an appear- 
ance of superior knowledge and power. 
The traveler yields himself to them with 
a kind of vague belief that they have, 
from some inexplicable source, become 
possessed of his secret designs, and 
it will be all right in the end. It was 
midnight when we found ourselves among 
a crowd of other passengers, who had 
been conveyed from the cars to the end 
of the wharf, and who were to take the 
steamer up the Mississippi. The red 
glare from the pine - knots, contained in 
the wicker braziers, fell upon a motley 
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assemblage tnat nignt. The respecta- 
ble travelers and tourists were making 
their first rush northward. There were, 
besides these, a full complement of im- 
migrants, upon whose stolid countenan- 
ces anticipation found no place, and to 
whom the means of travel were only 
forms assumed by an inscrutable Prov- 
idence, to which they blindly acceded ; 
and Government, too, happened at this 
time to be putting in force a recent be- 
nevolent impulse in regard to the abo- 
rigines, and was conveying a large party 
of them to a reservation, west of the 
Mississippi. They were dirty beyond 
belief, and seemed to add to the damp 
river airanother portionof miasma. The 
missionary enterprise which shall estab- 
lish a soap manufactory in their midst 
will perhaps succeed in converting them 
into moral and responsible beings. But 
such as we were, the steamer voracious- 
ly received its prey, gave a series of un- 
earthly shrieks, and swung round with 
the current of the river. For the few 
remaining hours before daybreak, our 
steamer seemed to be constantly meet- 
ing and signaling her sister steamers 
coming down the river. These high- 
pressure steam-whistles found a nerve 
in my body which had hitherto remained 
dormant, and fairly indicated to what an 
unimagined and supreme degree a human 
being may be capable of being tortured. 
I was also haunted by the romantic de- 
sire of seeing the great river for the first 
time bysunrise. But as the sun took oc- 
casion to rise during the only ten minutes 
that I lost consciousness, it was shining 
with glittering and cheerful effulgence 
by the time that I reached the deck; 
and with, I could not help but fancy, an 
extra sparkle of amazement and good- 
humor, to find that the clouds, whose 
gray mistiness it had been unable to 
penetrate for two days previous, had 
metamorphosed a winter into a summer 
landscape. 

Summer comes like a miracle to this 
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peculiar region. The deciduous trees, 
which remain entirely bare during April, 
and the entire or greater part of May, 
suddenly clothe themselves with a luxu- 
riance of foliage. The bluffs which I 
now saw on either side of the river were 
high, and heavily-wooded. The foliage 
was of a tender, delicate green color, 
and imparted to the trees a sort of misty 
indistinctness, at strange variance with 
the clear air and sparkling sunshine. 
So uninterrupted were these bluffs, that 
the river seemed to be flowing between 
walls of hazy green, through which fa- 
miliar forest forms could be faintly traced. 
We left the boat at Winona, which we 
reached about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The town, in spite of its newness, 
was rather pretty, and even interesting. 
It is situated high enough above the 
current of the Mississippi to keep itself 
clean from its muddy washings. The 
bluffs in the background have a protect- 
ing aspect, and undoubtedly shelter this 
embryo city from the violence of the 
north-west winds., Winona is not with- 
out the marked characteristic of new 
and rapidly growing towns—an air of 
conscious importance. The hotel bade 
defiance to criticism, because ten years 
before the traveler would only have 
found a wilderness, or an Indian wig- 
wam, in its place. And the Doric pillars 
which support the roof of its piazza, and 
testify that a classic architecture has al- 
ready reached this frontier, stand out 
like bristling exclamation points, to con- 
front the traveler with such an assur- 
ance. The church-spires, a court-house, 
and school-houses, all add their testi- 
mony that the wilderness is beginning 
to “bloom and blossom,” according to 
the usages of modern civilization. Even 
the people seem never to be rid of the 
vague consciousness that they are natu- 
ral phenomena, from the mere fact of 
living in a town of such precocious 
growth. Half a dozen years before, 
most of the inhabitants were scattered 
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miscellaneously through the country, and 
the hope of bettering their condition has 
been the magnet which has drawn them 
to this centre; yet they are thoroughly 
imbued with the belief that such an act 
we pre-eminently magnanimous and 
noble. It can not be denied that there 
is a peculiar charm —rather poetic than 
practical, however—in living in a new 
and unsettledcountry. The verythought 
of being dependent upon one's own ex- 
ertions and prudence, au being, at the 
same time, beyond the pale of recog- 
nized social customs, gives at least a 
marked individuality, and sometimes be- 
gets real kindness for others, and always 
thoughtful prudence for one’s self. A 
thin veneering of civilization, however, 
dissipates this charm, and we see that 
vices are more easily cultivated than 
virtues, even on a virgin soil. 

The sun was shining gloriously the 
morning that we left Winona. The 
rounded outlines of bluffs on the oppo- 
site side of the river were clearly, yet 
softly defined; the Mississippi rolled 
southward in the shimmer of a million 
scintillating sparkles, and the little town 
itself seemed to have a fresher impetus 
and energy than ever before. The shrill 
scream of the locomotive which bore our 
train westward, seemed quite in unison 
with the spirit of the place, and an ap- 
propriate way of bidding it an energetic 
“good-by.” The three-miles’ breadth 
of prairie was soon passed, and we found 
ourselves whizzing over a high trestle- 
work above a deep and broad ravine, 
or rather series of ravines, among the 
bluffs. Far below us the tree-tops nod- 
ded and swayed to their clear reflections 
in the streams. The shadow of our own 
train as it passed, with its attendant train 
of hazy smoke, seemed like some cloud- 
phantom weirdly traversing the fresh, 
verdant fields beneath us. At times we 


touched against the side of a bluff, and 
then again branched off across the val- 
leys. 


As we left the river, the bluffs 
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became more singular in character—the 
detached ones often bearing a quaint 
resemblance to the ruins of a fortified 
castle—and not unfrequently one more 
striking than the rest would be desig- 
nated by the title of “Castle Rock.” In 
one place, the cars wound for half a mile 
around a bluff whose sides seemed a col- 
onnade, in das relief of pale-yellow sand- 
stone. I have never seen in Nature a 
closer approximation to the artificial. 
Although it was not difficult to detect 
the natural causes which had acted upon 
the soft sandstone, the effect was as ifa 
Titan colony had fashioned this as a 
pattern for mortals to copy. Enthusi- 
astic students of Nature have always as- 
serted that Nature furnishes us patterns 
for every thing, and it is according as we 
accept or deviate from the model that 
we fail or succeed. Hugh Miller tells 
us that it has been proved by statistics 
from English print-factories that the pat- 
tern which has met with the greatest and 
most lasting success is almost a facsim- 
ile of the veins of a coralin the Old Red 
Sandstone. 

On the road between Winona and 
Owatanna, a point fifty miles directly 
west, there were, in 1867, but few towns. 
Owatanna itself was at that time but lit- 
tle more than a railroad station. There 
were perhaps a dozen houses besides. 
The elegance of white paint was very 
sparingly introduced. We only stopped 
at this town for dinner, and it was grati- 
fying to know that all of the inhabitants 
assembled to see us eat. A few were 
walking up and down the platform out- 
side, and occasionally lolling over the 
window-sill for a nearer inspection ; oth- 
ers crowded into the dining-room, and 
occasionally asked a question of a good- 
natured-looking traveler, or volunteered 
information in regard to the growth and 
prospects of their city. Pauses in the 
conversation were filled up by the Ameri- 
can pastime of expectoration. During my 
journey, I had been enraptured with the 
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clear water of the streams of Minnesota; 
but I here saw no evidences that it could 
be made useful for ablutions; and here, 
as elsewhere, I found “ Nature’s noble- 
men” were apt to be superior to the ex- 
igencies of clean linen. 

A lady among the lookers-on chanced 
to find a former acquaintance in one of 
my fellow-travelers, and sat down near 
me to recount her experience of frontier 
life. She was pretty, or would have been 
so but for an expression of discontent 
and habitual ill-humor on her counte- 
nance. Her dress, of some cheap ma- 
terial, was supernaturally fashionable, 
even in the minutest particular. I was 
tormented by a vague suggestion that I 
had seen her somewhere before; but, 
after watching her for a few moments, I 
found there was nothing in her conver- 
sation or manner to justify the feeling. 
I gathered from her conversation that 
Owatanna was a free-and-easy place, 
which was soon to be a city. Already 
there was an astonishingly polite and 
intelligent society—bright, smart, go- 
ahead business men, and gallant withal. 
Her business, which was in the millinery 
line, was at that season of the year dull ; 
but when the farmers came in from the 
back-country with their crops, it would 
be more flourishing. In the meantime— 
with a conscious look — she always kept 
up with the fashions. But the conver- 
sation could not be prolonged beyond 
our allotted “twenty minutes for din- 
ner.” As the train started, I saw the 
pretty milliner apparently playing an ap- 
proved ré/e of the coquette with two de- 
voted cavaliers in soiled linen. Two or 
three hours afterward, as I was listless- 
ly turning over the pages of a magazine, 
which the “paper-boy” had persistently 
left in my seat at intervals of an hour 
and a half during the day, my attention 
was arrested by a gorgeously colored 
fashion-plate, which purported to be the 
correct ‘morning costume for a water- 
ing-place.” The recognition this time 
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was instantaneous—the Owatanna mil- 
liner was a faultless, but cheap imitation 
of this pattern. The modern traveler 
unweariedly chants the praises of the 
march of progress: the locomotive is 
the first great civilizer; the woodman’s 
axe, or the farmer’s plow, are the next 
to assail the wilderness or prairie; but 
when fashion takes the field, civilization 
is secure and triumphant. 

The direction of the railroad from 
Owatanna to St. Paul is northward, 
with a slight inclination toward the east. 
The scene was a charming one. The 
smooth, green, slightly rolling prairie, 
across which we were riding, had for its 
eastern horizon the broken bluffs, and, 
toward the west, gently sloping, wood- 
ed eminences. The towns, too, grew 
more frequent, and were better built. 
Indeed, the towns of Minnesota differed 
in this respect from new towns general- 
ly throughout the West. Perhaps this 
was due as much to climatic influences 
as to the character of the settlers. To 
be sure, the country bears a strong im- 
press of New England; for New En- 
glanders form a good proportion of the 
population; but even they, in a milder 
climate, grow lax and careless. In a 
country characterized by extremes of 
climate, the things of to-day can not be 
put off until to-morrow. The houses 
must not only be well built, but kept in 
constant repair, to secure the occupant 
against actual suffering, or even death, 
from the intense cold. And what he 
does for himself he is also obliged to do 
for his cattle, and even for the produc- 
tions of the soil; in consequence, we 
see the house of the Minnesota farmer 
surrounded by well-built barns and many 
of the appointments of a New England 
farm, and every thing characterized by 
the same neatness and thrift. There 
was hard work evinced in it all—work 
with the brains, as well as with the 
hands; a forethought required, in the 
necessity of preparing in one season for 
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the emergencies of another. This had 
already developed well-built villages, 
with a certain primness and practicality 
about them. Perhaps they were expo- 
nents of the people. 

Everywhere the evidences of skilled 
labor were visible. Great fields of grow- 
ing wheat stretched away on either side, 
in faint, dimpled indentations. Men were 
at work in their fields and gardens ; and 
occasionally a stout Norwegian woman 
shared their labors. At one time, we 
passed a wayside school-house, at the 
auspicious moment of “girls’ recess.” 
Eight or ten stout-limbed, chubby little 
creatures had climbed to the topmost 
rail of the fence, and sat there as we 
passed — some gazing gravely at us, oth- 
ers chattering together like young mag- 
pies. Whether it was a gala-day, or 
whether the Minnesota mothers had 
been studying economy by purchasing 
calico by the wholesale, I do not know; 
but all of these young damsels were ar- 
rayed in pink calico. They shone out 
brilliantly from their background of vivid 
green, like new and wonderful flowers 
of the prairie. 

As we again neared the Mississippi, 
the bluffs became bolder, often standing 
in singular isolation upon the level plain. 
Before reaching the Minnesota River, 
the train was divided, a part of it going 
to St. Paul, and the remainder continu- 
ing up the banks of the Mississippi to 
Minneapolis. Having decided to first 
visit the latter place, I watched, from 
our high embankment, the cars descend- 
ing, in curious, zigzag contortions, to the 
plains below. We crossed the Minne- 
sota near its mouth, opposite Fort Snell- 
ing, and then hugged the rocks for a 
circling mile, midway between the som- 
bre fort above us and the dark Missis- 
sippi beneath. Soon, however, we pass- 
ed the rocky borders, came to the high, 
level prairie on which Minneapolis is 
situated, and reached that brightest little 
city of the North-west in mid-afternoon. 
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At the east, the great Falls of St. 
Anthony thundered in our ears ; toward 
the south, the broken bluffs indicated the 
course of the Mississippi, and toward 
the north and west, long stretches of 
grain-covered prairies, varied here and 
there by clumps and zones of trees, met 
the horizon. The city itself is substan- 
tially built, and has no external appear- 
ance of its rapid growth. Public build- 
ings are usually either of pale- yellow 
brick, or buff-stone from quarries near 
the city; the factories, which are nu- 
merous—supplied by the immense wa- 
ter- power of the falls —are built of the 
bluish-gray limestone from the bluffs. 

Above all of the sounds of city life I 
heard the heavy throbbing of the cata- 
ract, and about sunset walked out to see 
it. The Falls of St. Anthony, I had 
been told, were little more than rapids, 
and in comparison with other Ameri- 
can cataracts were of but little interest. 
But when I saw the vast volume of wa- 
ter pouring over the curved outline of 
rocks, and dashing against a huge pin- 
nacle which some flood had imbedded 
in its current, and thence scattering the 
spray far back upon its course, I knew 
for the first time the sublimity of power. 
At first this impression held and over- 
powered me; but gradually I came to 
see that there was also great beauty of 
detail: huge masses of white or tawny 
foam advanced, receded, and changed 
at every moment, with an infinite variety 
of play that dazzled and bewildered the 
mind. Even the fragment of the dense- 
ly wooded island which interrupts the 
line of the cascade, affords in its sombre 
stillness a pleasing contrast to the in- 
cessant motion of the water. And yet 
the perpendicular fall is of only about 
sixteen feet. Father Hennepin, who 
traveled untrammeled by actual meas- 
urements, assigned to them a height of 
from fifty to sixty feet. But this traveler 
went through America royally, unham- 
pered by tape-line or quadrant. He 
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stated the Falls of Niagara to be six 
hundred feet high ; and one can not help 
thinking a little curiously of what would 
have been the effects of the wonders of 
California upon such an imagination. 
How delicious, too, must have been the 
travels of that ambitious Yankee, Jona- 
than Carver, in 1766, who could indulge 
in a perfect abandon of inaccurate nu- 
merical values without the fear of a 
moral flagellation by an Argus-eyed 
press! At such a time all things might 
be measured sublimely by a comparative 
guess. For instance, I should say that 
yonder rock was as big as the village 
meeting-house, and that patch of corn 
just showing tiny forks of green above 
the brown soil was as large as Mr. Jones’ 
farm. In that forest across the river, 
beyond and through which the village 
of St. Anthony peers, hundreds of trees 
might bear the palm from the stately 
Northampton elms. So one might have 
traveled a hundred years ago—an artist 
fostering a love of the picturesque, and 
filling the galleries of the mind with a 
thousand pictures awakened by a nat- 
ural sequence. One travels to-day a 
mathematical automaton, a slave to the 
moral rectitude of numbers, which hap- 
pily in my own case usually vanish with 
the first profound sleep, leaving me the 
option of utter vacuity or some out-of- 
date comparative measurement. Yet I 
acknowledge the necessity of public ac- 
curacy, and can only wonder if other 
travelers have in such a submission lost 
sight of individuality. While I was 
watching the infinite force and varied 
play of the rushing water, I did not fora 
moment lose consciousness that a water- 
fall must have an altitude expressed by at 
least three numerals to justify a thrill, 
although I have experienced the opposite 
sensation from being thousands of feet 
above the sea upon level land. In the 
one case the numbers limited the imagi- 
nation, and in the other unduly excited 
it. I have reproved or incited my feel- 
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ings by something like the following con- 
siderations: This water-fall, which has 
awakened new ideas of sublimity and 
power, is not the proper subject for ad- 
miration, because others are higher. Or 
in a country whose monotony is only 
broken here and there by slight eleva- 
tions, I have said to myself, “Think of 
being six thousand feet above the level 
of the sea!” In your cozy library you 
read the gigantic figures with a thrill; 
but often these numerical values have 
no visible meaning, and from the, top of 
a respectable hill in New England, not 
only an infinitely greater variety of coun- 
try might be seen, but often of a greater 
extent. The opaline sky glowed pale 
and pure above and beneath the wire 
suspension - bridge, which hung across 
the river above the falls, connecting 
Minneapolis with a large island near the 
opposite shore. The bridge was a pretty 
work of art, uniting great strength with 
extreme delicacy of appearance. As I 
gazed a moment before at the surging 
waters, it seemed that power could only 
through them find a fitting expression. 
But here art was also triumphant, and the 
science of numbers looked proudly down 
from properly adjusted angles and curves. 

The next day we took a carriage-ride 
to some of the celebrated places in the 
vicinity. The placarded lists, which 
were distributed through the hotel for 
the convenience of strangers, showed a 
large proportion of AZinnes (the Sioux 
term for water). This was used as a 
prefix, while the remainder of the word 
was descriptive, and suggested that the 
aboriginal mind had vexed itself in or- 
der to vary the characteristics. Even 
then there was a chain of lakes left to 
be honored by poetry, politics, and early 
settlers: Lake of the Isles, Lake Cal- 
houn, and Lake Harriet ; the last being 
named for Mrs. Snelling, the wife of the 
first Commandant of the old frontier 
fort. Whether or not Indian ingenuity 
succeeded in diversifying the characters 
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of these lakes, I do not know; they 
were certainly all alike, pellucid and 
bright, and the shores of each were often 
a mosaic of the most brilliant pebbles. 
They find an outlet in the calmest and 
clearest of creeks, which wanders about 
the prairie between its level banks, and 
at last surprises itself by plunging over 
a precipice sixty feet high. There is a 
kind of Jack Horner exultation in its 
merriment as it touches bottom, as if 
such an act of bravery was unprece- 
dented in the annals of streams. 

The Falls of Minnehaha is an ideal to 
the lovers of the romantic, who find an 
indefinable charm in the light, musical 
plashing of its waters. And in spite of 
what philologists, superfluously learned 
in the Sioux language, may say in re- 
gard to the popular misinterpretation, it 
will still continue to be a favorite goal 
of bridal parties, and of enthusiastic la- 
dies of a poetic temperament. A favor- 
ite goal, I might say, to any one who 
could enjoy the dolce far niente of a 
summer afternoon, and recklessly dream 
it out to the accompaniment of such a 
light, fantastic measure. One is in- 
clined to laugh, too, when one thinks 
how the contagion of its merriment and 
fantasy has led civilized humanity. A 
year before a romaniic couple, from New 
England, came and stood beneath the 
spray while the marriage ceremony was 
being performed. During the previous 
winter a merry party, from St. Paul, had 
burning pine-knots placed on the rocks 
behind the frozen cascade, which shone 
out into the stilly chill of the winter night 
with a weirdly magnificent brilliancy. 
So potent is the influence of the place, 
that one hears innumerable anecdotes 
of hilarious merriment, into which the 
visitors are betrayed. Indeed, Minne- 
haha seemed a sort of sfirituelle em- 
bodiment of the pagan myth of Silenus 
marching at the head of his troup of 
merry-makers, and infecting them all 
with his own caprices. 
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I remember the visit to old Fort Snell- 
ing with a peculiar interest. It is about 
a two-hours’ drive from Minneapolis, 
past the Falls co: Minnehaha, and about 
six miles beyond them. There was a 
mild, decaying, disused air about even 
the exterior; and when we entered the 
quadrangle, the one solitary sentinel 
paced his dreary rounds with an air of 
melancholy resignation that quite went 
to my heart. A frontier fort, hemmed 
in on every side by a peaceable and thrif- 
ty community, had need to look deject- 
ed. It seemed like a great chief-mourner, 
who had come by mistake to the rejoic- 
ings of a baptismal service, and found 
the dignity of its funereal trappir gs quite 
lost amid its gayer surroundings; and 
so it had turned introspective, and quiet- 
ly lived upon its own memories. The 
nine square miles which it once held as 
a military reserve, had dwindled down to 
a few hundred acres, and cities and towns 
had sprung up within its former limits. 
There was little to interest one now in 
the interior of the fort ; and soon I found 
my way through a passage cut through 
the buildings on one side of the quad- 
rangle, and thence up two or three short 
flights of stairs to an observatory, over- 
hanging the river. 

From here one sees mountain - tops, 
rivers, and prairies. The sombre out- 
line of bluffs on the east cut the edge 
of the shining, blue sky into grotesque 
shapes; the Mississippi, stretching in 
a nearly direct line north and south, 
throbs beneath your feet; toward the 
west the Minnesota extends its sinuous 
length over the level plain, and the prairie 
itself, in great green reaches, meets and 
mingles with the pale sky at the far- 
western horizon. A couple of bright- 
eyed children, daughters of an officer at 
the fort, had converted the observatory 
into a play-room, and a gigantic doll had 
her face turned toward the proper angle, 
and was mildly contemplating the scene. 
A hospital of maimed and wounded in- 
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fantry reposed softly beneath one of the 
seats. The gay prattle of the children, 
who, after the first few moments, were 
oblivious to our presence, broke in sin- 
gularly, but not unpleasantly, with the 
solemnstillness of the surroundings. We 
yielded to the fascinations of the spot, 
and lingered there for hours. Shortly 
after our arrival, a gentleman in civil 
costume, byt with an unmistakable mil- 
itary air, joined us. There was some- 
thing about him which reminded me of 
the old fort itself: perhaps as much as 
any thing the absence of hurry and the 
air of calm introspection. A half-hour of 
silent sympathy made us all acquainted. 
I can not tell who began the conversa- 
tion, or how it was introduced; but we 
soon found that our new friend had been 
one of the military command who had 
built the fort—not the present one, but 
one of logs—nearly half a century be- 
fore. As he related incident and anec- 


dote, I forgot the steamers snorting up 
and down the river, and the cars thun- 
dering beneath our feet, and went back 
to the scenes which he described so 
vividly, and with just a touch of that 
pleasant sadness which belongs to the 


past. Their nearest White neighbors 
were at the military post at Prairie du 
Chien, four hundred miles distant ; and 
their only excitement the arrival of the 
mail, once a month. 

The celebrated Keokuk was some- 
times the mail-carrier; and his infinite 
versatility a great source of amusement 
to the soldiers. He was swift, agile, a 
natural gymnast, a wonderful imitator, 
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and, withal, possessed of a retentive 
memory. He delighged to watch the 
drill of the soldiers, and on one occa- 
sion surprised them by floating past the 
fort erect in his bark-canoe, and going 
through an exact manual exercise. He 
always presented the letters to the per- 
sons to whom they were addressed, ap- 
parently reading the address from the 
envelope. This, however, was a mere 
act of memory, as he insisted upon hear- 
ing the address of each one before re- 
ceiving it. 

The winters were bitter-cold, and they 
often suffered from insufficient supplies. 
On one occasion, they abandoned the 
fort entirely, and walked down the river 
on the ice to Prairie du Chien. There 
were days and nights of suffering, and 
they at last arrived at their destina- 
tion nearly perished with cold and hun- 
ger. “Ah!” said the narrator, turning 
to me, “the telling of these things seems 
only a summer’s-day romance ; but, my 
dear young lady, the actual experience 
takes much of the romance from frontier 
life.” We bade him a pleasant “Good- 
by,” and left him gazing out upon the 
river and plain, filled with memories 
whereof the pain had gone and what was 
pleasant remained, undimmed by time. 

Here and there, above the purple haze 
of the violet-covered prairie over which 
we rode, the stately cone-flowers lifted 
their golden heads, like glowing suns. 
This is as it was years ago. Far be- 
yond, the sun sank beneath the horizon, 
leaving a joy which civilization neither 
will give nor take away. 
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66 NCE upon a time” there dwelt 

O in Nauvoo a man whose name 
was Brigham Young. Tribulations num- 
berless surrounded him and his Saints: 
the chosen and peculiar people of our 
latter days. They were in the midst of 
a generation which knew not Joseph 
Smith. And it then came to pass that 
Brigham had a vision. He had wander- 
ed far away into an inhospitable wilder- 
ness—a region of mountains and deserts, 
of savages and alkali. Suddenly before 
him rose a majestic peak—a peak of sin- 
gular conformation, its summit rounded 
and leaning forward like the full crest 
of an ocean wave. As the dreamer sur- 
veyed the scene, the heavens above the 
mountain were opened, and a mighty 
Star-Spangled Banner appeared ; it float- 
ed through the air with stately grace un- 
til it alighted on the mountain-top, when 
a voice from heaven spoke in our dear 
Anglo-Saxon tongue: “Build your city 
at the foot of this mountain, and you 
shall have prosperity and rest.” 

The trials and perturbations of the 
Saints became too mighty to be borne. 
They were driven from their homes 
across the Missouri River, marking their 
route from Nauvoo to Council Bluffs 
with the graves of those whom famine 
and exposure had caused to perish by 
the way. Then it was that Brigham 
Young, the undismayed leader of the 
straggling host, announced his reception 
of the heavenly vision. Said he to his 
well-nigh disheartened followers: “Some- 
where in the unknown and undiscovered 
West; somewhere in the bosom of the 
far-off mountains of Mexico, there re- 
maineth prosperity and a rest for the 
people of God.” 

He put himself at the head of 143 stal- 


wart men, with a few women to cook, and 
nurse the sick, and set forth to the un- 
known occident to search for the mount- 
ain of hisdream. For months they con- 
tinued their weary journey: fording un- 
known rivers, pulling their wagons with 
ropes through well-nigh impassable ca- 
fons, until they had traveled twelve hun- 
dred miles from Council Bluffs. Through 
a narrow defile in the Wahsatch Mount- 
ains they entered the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, and immediately beside them 
rose a mountain which Brigham at once 
designated as the scene of his prophetic 
dream. In remembrance of the flag 
which had descended upon it, it was 
christened “ Ensign Peak,” which name 
it bears to the present day. The work of 
building the city was commenced on the 
very day of their arrival, July 24th, 1347, 
and the sacred mountain to-day looks 
kindly down upon a city of 20,000 peo- 
ple nestling at its foot. 

Such, O reader! is the tale which you 
would hear from Brigham Young or any 
of his principal subordinates to-day, were 
you to interrogate them as to the cause 
of their location in their Happy Valley. 
But it will be difficult for you, if you 
are not also a professional writer for the 
press, to realize the relish and gusto 
with which we have penned this legend. 
“We live,” in the touching words of 
another, “in a practical age.” Com- 
merce is King. The past has its abound- 
ing wealth of legendary lore, from which 
are built the poems, and prophecies, 
and romances of to-day. Trade and its 
necessities dictate where shall be built 
the commercial centres of the world. 
It need not be demonstrated that all 
the great cities of our day owe their im- 
portance to some base worldly advan- 
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tage, visible to the eyes of uninspired 
men, and are liable to lose their position 
and power in the world by any trivial 
circumstance. Not so, however, with 
the city whose career we chronicle. 
Founded by inspiration, Salt Lake City 
must be eternal. It despises the facti- 
tious aids by which other cities attain to 
greatness. For it Nature has done noth- 
ing except in the raw material for es- 
sence of sage-brush, or oil of grease- 
wood. Without a harbor, its capacious 
tabernacle is the pharos from whence 
radiates the light which godly Saints be- 
lieve alone shines for the vivifying and 
illuminating of all the world. 

The tourist who shall hereafter visit 
Salt Lake City will survey this Mecca 
with far other feelings and emotions than 
his more adventurous predecessor. Lux- 
uriantly ensconced in the ‘palace-cars of 
the ubiquitous Pullman, after a delight- 
ful ride of three or four days, he alights 
at the City of the Saints. Of the coun- 
try passed over for a thousand miles be- 
fore reaching it, he knows almost noth- 
ing. He has looked from his window oc- 
casionally to survey a herd of antelopes, 
or a picturesque mountain landscape. 
He compares the mountain town with 
the gities of the East or West, where 
time, and taste, and wealth, and a Nat- 
ure less niggardly of her favors have 
combined to create and develop artistic 
beauties: and his verdict is that Salt 
Lake is but a dull and prosaic village. 
Before the advent of the Railroad, how- 
ever, the traveler prepared himself by a 
dreary experience to value the beauties 
of the desert-circled town. A weary 
journey for weeks or months over ap- 
parently endless plains, fearful in their 
unvarying monotony; over sage-brush 
deserts, parched and gray; over alkaline 
marshes, whitened with the bones of 
poisoned herds, and through mountain 
ranges, grand indeed, but with the grand- 
eur of blackness and total desolation, 
prepared the tourist to appreciate the 
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welcome Sight of human habitations, of 
well-tilled gardens and thrifty farms. A 
few weeks’ diet of rusty bacon and doubt- 
ful beans, familiarly known to travelers 
as “Ben Holladay’s chickens,” made 
doubly succulent and delicious the fruits 
and vegetables of the Mormon gardens. 
And above all, the pilgrim saw and spied 
out in full the horrible barrenness of the 
land, and knew the cost of its redemp- 
tion from its first estate. 

The pioneers of the Great Basin will 
never again receive full credit for their 
toils and sacrifices. The transconti- 
nental railroad is a great enchanter—a 
steam Merlin. The tourist reads up for 
his journey from ocean to ocean of the 
cares and toils of the California immi- 
grants and the Mormon pioneers; of 
Bitter Creek and the Stinking Water; 
of Humboldt Desert and Rattlesnake 
Pass. He stops at Bitter Creek Station, 
firmly resolved to drink none of the poi- 
soned water, but sits down at a table 
well supplied with venison from the 
Platte Basin, cranberries from Alaska, 
and Sonoma grapes. He passes Rattle- 
snake Gulch unconsciously while enjoy- 
ing his cigar in the smoking-car, and 
as he prepares for a comfortable sleep 
across the Humboldt Desert, placidly 
compares himself with Fremont, or Lewis 
and Clarke, or the Mormon pioneers, 
and decides that their accounts of the 
fatigues and dangers of an exploration 
across the continent were highly color- 
ed, for that he did the like without the 
loss of a night’s repose, and without 
grievous dietetic hardship. 

The great basin in which Salt Lake 
City is situated is nearly circular, and 
not far from five hundred miles in diam- 
eter. his basin has, as is well known, 
no visible outlet to the sea. In it are 
many considerable rivers, all of which 
sink, or flow, into lakes having no out- 
lets. The Carson and Humboldt Riv- 
ers, in Nevada, and the Sevier River, 
in southern Utah, lose themselves in 
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marshy lakes. The waters’ of these 
lakes are fresh, thus indicating the pos- 
sibility of subterranean outlets. The 
saltness of the waters of Great Salt 
Lake, however, indicates that no such 
outlet exists. Four large rivers —the 
Jordan, Weber, Ogden, and Bear—pour 
their contents into this reservoir. The 
soil of Utah contains everywhere a slight 
proportion of salt, which impregnates, 
in an almost imperceptible degree, the 
waters of all these rivers. The evap- 
oration, for ages, of the water of the 
lake concentrates the salt, and explains 
its saline character without the necessi- 
ty of the theories of salt mountains, or 
springs, in its hidden depths. This lake 
was, in former times, of much greater 
extent than at present, covering a large 
proportion of the Great Basin, as is shown 
by the pebbly lines marking its former 
beach, more than seven hundred feet 
above its present level, and which stretch 
for hundreds of miles unbroken along 
the bases of the mountains. Mr. Clar- 
ence King, in his explorations during 
the year 1869, discovered and traced the 
former outlet of this vast inland sea, 
which was through the Snake, or Sho- 
shone River, to the Pacific Ocean. 
Few places can vie with Salt Lake 
City in natural beauty of location. It is 
at the north-east corner of a valley near- 
ly elliptical in form, about twenty-five 
miles in length and fifteen miles in 
breadth. Immediately behind the city, 
on the north and east, rise the lofty 
peaks of the Wahsatch range of mount- 
ains. This range extends southward, 
forming the eastern boundary of the val- 
ley, its highest peaks— within an easy 
day’s ride of the city—being covered 
with perpetual snow. On the west, the 
Oquirrh range of mountains extends 
southerly, for some distance nearly par- 
allel with the Wahsatch, but the two 
ranges, at the southern terminus of the 
valley, are only separated by the narrow 
canon through which the Jordan River 





enters the valley. The Great Salt Lake 
forms the north-western boundary of the 
valley. Several large island mountains 
rise abruptly from the surface of the 
lake. From its great density —nearly 
one-fourth its weight being pure salt — 
the waters of this lake, viewed from a 
distance, are of a much deeper blue than 
any waters elsewhere found. The Jor- 
dan River flows from the south through 
the valley, the city being situated upon 
its eastern bank, and reaches the lake 
about ten miles northerly from the city. 
The Wahsatch Range, at several points 
near the city, is pierced by vast and 
rugged caftons, from which, fed by the 
snows upon the summits, flow the streams 
of water used in irrigating the land. 
The scenery in these cafons is of un- 
surpassed grandeur. A visit to any one 
of the half-dozen accessible from the 
city by a ride of a single day, will fur- 
nish an experience never to be forgotten 
by the student of Nature. i 

In the northern portion of the city is 
a warm, saline, sulphur spring, possess- 
ing valuable medicinal virtues. The 
temperature of the water is 102° Fakren- 
heit. Comfortable bathing-houses have 
been erected by the city, and the baths 
are much frequented by residents and 
visitors. The waters seem highly effi- 
cacious for the treatment of rheumatism 
in its various forms, and for nearly all 
diseases arising from vitiated blood. The 
spring discharges a large volume of 
water, and, with increasing facilities for 
travel, will doubtless become a place of 
great resort. 

The streets of the city, crossing each 
other at right angles, are 132 feet wide; 
the blocks, forty rods square, and con- 
taining ten acres each, are divided into 
eight lots, each containing one and one- 
fourth acres. In the business portions 
of the town, these large lots have been, 
of course, subdivided; but nearly all 
the citizens own a full lot for a residence, 
which enables them to produce an am- 
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ple supply of fruit and vegetables for 
family use, from their own gardehs. 
Rented property is extremely rare; in 
no city of the world do so large a pro- 
portion of the people own the houses in 
which they live. The size of the lots 
causes the city to cover an area proba- 
bly ten times as great as an ordinary 
city of the same population. 

In a country where, for half the year, 
rain is nearly unknown, a most delight- 
ful feature is the abundant supply of 
water in every part of the city. On 
each side of every street flows a stream 
of pure, crystal water, fresh from the 
melting snows of the mountains. The 
canals, for the distribution of the water, 
were first constructed by a general tax. 
The water is furnished to all without 
charge, except an annual tax of about 
$1 per lot, which is usually paid in labor 
by the parties immediately interested in 
the water supply, and is solely for the 
purpose of keeping the canals and ditch- 
es in repair. 

The city presents the appearance of a 
vast garden, the scattered houses being 
embowered in luxuriant forests of fruit- 
trees — principally the peach and apple. 
Ornamental trees are planted along both 
sides of the streets, beside the water- 
courses. Outside the city plat, several 
thousand acres are laid out into five and 
ten-acre farms, owned and cultivated by 
people residing in the city. 

Salt Lake City, as has already been 
stated, was founded on the 24th day of 
July, 1847. Utah was then a portion of 
the Mexican Empire. The pioneers 
made their first camp on a slight emi- 
nence near the present residence of 
Brigham Young, and, within a few hours 
after their arrival, had unloaded their 
plows, tools, and seed- grain, and were 
plowing the land for the first crop ever 
raised in the Great Basin. A small 
piece of wheat —about two acres — was 
sowed, near the present site of the the- 
atre, on the following day. The seed- 
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grain and potatoes, brought in the wag- 
ons from Council Bluffs, were soon in 
the ground, and the erection of a fort 
was commenced. This was for protec- 
tion against the Indians, and was formed 
by building a considerable number of 
small adode houses around a square, 
within which the cattle and horses of: 
the people were secured. 

Late in the autumn of the same year, 
several thousand people followed the 
pioneers into the valley. They were 
further reinforced by the arrival of the 
“Mormon Battalion,” a body of some 
five hundred soldiers, serving in the 
army during the Mexican war, who had 
been mustered out of the service in 
southern California, at the cessation of 
hostilities, and marched thence to the 
Salt Lake Valley. The ensuing winter 
and spring were seasons of great and 
often terrible privation: the entire com- 
munity were put upon light rations, and 
the utmost effort on the part of the au- 
thorities was required to prevent the 
starving people from devouring their sup- 
plies of seed- grain, upon the preserva- 
tion of which hinged their future pros- 
perity. Many people lived for weeks 
upon wild roots and the hides of animals. 
A supply of seed-grain was thus saved, 
and a considerable area of land sown in 
the spring of 1848. Their crops were 
soon attacked by myriads of large crick- 
ets, which swarmed from the mountains. 
The entire population rallied and fought, 
in every manner, these hungry invaders, 
but with only moderate success, until 
they were reinforced by a vast army of 
sea-gulls, which, tempted by the pros- 
pect of a feast of such delicacy and 
abundance, came from the islands of the 
Great Salt Lake. More by the efforts’ 
of the gulls than by those of the people 
was the cricket army defeated, which 
result all loyal and devout Mormons at- 
tribute to a direct interposition of Prov- 
idence in their behalf. The settlers 
were farmers from the Eastern States, 
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and unfamiliar with the processes of 
irrigation, by which it was necessary to 
grow their crops: which fact, together 
with the ravages of the crickets, result- 
ed in but a moderate harvest for 1848. 
In 1849, the benefits of a larger experi- 
ence were felt: the crops were abundant, 
and for the first time the prospect of 
starvation ceased to haunt the hardy 
pioneers. 

From that time, although the crops 
have several times been in large part de- 
stroyed by the grasshoppers, an ample 
supply for their own wants, and for fur- 
nishing the markets of the adjoining 
Territories, has always rewarded the la- 
bors of the Utah farmers. With the 
excitement consequent upon the discov- 
ery of gold in California, sprang up a 
large migration across the continent. 
The worn and weary seekers for the 
new El Dorado found, at the City of the 
Saints, reasonable supplies of what they 


especially required. Their thin and foot- 
sore cattle were exchanged for fresh an- 
imals, and vegetables in abundance, with 
fresh meat, recruited the health of the 


future millionaires. California is to-day 
richer by thousands of its most valued 
and cherished lives, from the existence 
of this half-way house upon the desert. 

The moderate abundance of this world’s 
goods acquired by the Saints, has been 
gained by the hardest and most persist- 
ent labor. It is the triumph of Muscle 
over the hostile powers of Nature. Few 
are aware of the vast labor necessary to 
reclaim the stubborn wastes of the Great 
Basin. Water is carried for miles to 
reach a small tract, possessing a soil of 
sufficient strength tomatureacrop. The 
surface must be brought to a uniform 
grade, to make practicable the flow of 
water over its entire area, and the crop 
must be watered at intervals of one or 
two weeks during the season. It is not 
too much to say that had it not been for 
the religious fanaticism, which assem- 
bled and banded together the Mormon 
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people in this locality, the country would 
have remained a desert for generations. 
Even since the advent of the Railroad, 
and the consequent opening of the coun- 
try, there is not, so far as we are aware, 
a single Gentile farmer in the Territory. 
The fertile lands of our North-western 
States, and of California and Oregon, 
are as yet too cheap and abundant to 
warrant our settlers in seeking a home 
in the parched and barren wastes of 
Utah. The average size of a Utah farm 
will not exceed ten acres, and upon this 
it is necessary to expend as much labor 
as would be required to thoroughly cul- 
tivate fifty acres in California or Illinois. 

The Mormons reached Salt Lake Val- 
ley in an utterly impoverished condition. 
The cash capital of the entire communi- 
ty would not probably have exceeded 
$1,000. The California migration fur- 
nished them a market for their surplus 
products ; but, as they had but small use 
for money, they preferred taking of the 
miners instead something which they 
could either eat, drink, or wear, and not 
procurable at home. As they increased 
in numbers and means, merchants estab- 
lished themselves among them, thus en- 
abling them to use their small stores of 
money in the purchase of needed sup- 
plies. Their great distance from mar- 
ket, and the small proportion of their 
crops which would bear transportation, 
have, however, at all times made money 
extremely scarce, and have led to the 
perpetration of a complicated and often 
amusing system of barter. Hundreds 
of farmers, living in reasonably comfort- 
able circumstances, and having large 
families to clothe and educate, will not 
see a dollar in money for years. Such 
a farmer wishes to purchase a pair of 
shoes for his wife. He consults the 
shoemaker, who avers his willingness 
to furnish the same for one load of wood. 
He has no wood, but sells a calf for a 
quantity of adobes, the adodes for an order 
on the merchant payable in goods, and 
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the order for a load of wood, and straight- 
way the matron is shod. Seven water- 
melons purchase a ticket of admission 
to the theatre. He pays for the tuition 
of his children seventy-five cabbages per 
quarter. The dressmaker receives for 
her services four squashes per day. He 
settles his Church dues in sorghum mo- 
lasses. Two loads of pumpkins pay his 
annual subscription to the newspaper. 
He buys a “Treatise on Celestial Mar- 
riage” for a load of gravel, and a bottle 
of soothing-syrup for the baby with a 
bushel of string-beans. In this primi- 
tive method, until the advent of the Rail- 
road, was nine-tenths of the business of 
the Territory conducted. And even now, 
in the more remote settlements, a major- 
ity of all transactions are of this char- 
acter. The merchants, purchasing their 
goods in New York or San Francisco, 
must, of course, have money to pay for 
the same; but they sell their goods for 
cattle, flour, and dairy products, which 
are then marketed for cash in the adjoin- 
ing mining Territories. 

A sketch of the business of any other 
of our representative cities, which was 
composed principally of details of farm- 
ing, would be an anomaly ; but Salt Lake 
is rather an aggregation of small farm- 
ers than a city, in the ordinary accept- 
ation of the word — nearly all its inhab- 
itants being farmers. Its merchants and 
mechanics have small farms, and en- 
deavor, at least, to raise their own bread- 
stuffs. Their daily conversation is of the 
prospect of crops—of the probable de- 
mand for their surplus products. Being 
farmers—and very small farmers—their 
gains have been, of course, but moder- 
ate. The average wealth of the people 
of Salt Lake City is probably much less 
than in any other city of the same popu- 
lation in the Union. There is, however, 
but little abject poverty. They have 
neither poverty nor riches—all have an 
abundance of the necessaries of life—few 
have wealth. The sterility of the land, 
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their distance from markets, the high 
price they have been heretofore obliged 
to pay for whatever articles of use were 
not raised in their own Territory, suffi- 
ciently account for the smallness of their 
average gains. 

The difficulties of the settlement and 
upbuilding of Salt Lake City would not, 
however, entitle it to a place among the 
representative cities of our continent. 
Other citizens have endured equal or 
greater hardships in developing nearly 
every portion of our common country. 
From the days of John Smith, the Hol- 
!and pilgrims, or the heroic La Salle, the 
lot of all pioneers who have preceded 
the westward course of empire has been, 
in many features, grievous to be borne. 
But, aside from the struggles, toils, and 
experiments of its founders, Salt Lake 
is, in many important features, a city en- 
tirely unique in the history of our colo- 
nization. It is a city founded and built 
from an adherence to a peculiar religious 
idea, and it owes whatever measure of 
prosperity it possesses to the iron will 
and dogged persistency of a single man. 

There is no person in any degree fa- 
miliar with the Mormon people but will 
give them the credit of being, from their 
stand-point, the most religious people 
of the continent. Without reference to 
the question whether their faith be found- 
ed in truth or be @ pure delusion, it is 
undeniable that for it, such as it is, they 
have endured toils and privations and 
welcomed sacrifices and sufferings such 
as have fallen, for the same cause, to 
the lot of no other religious community 
of our generation. While, however, Salt 
Lake may with propriety be deemed a 
city founded on a religious creed, it is 
based more upon the Old Testament 
ideas and formulas than upon the New. 
The Master, whose kingdom was not of 
this world, but in the inmost hearts of 
men, here gives place, and Moses comes 
forth as the interpreter of the will of God. 
As in the days of the Hebraic theoc- 
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racy, religion permeates and governs in 
all the concerns of life. Nothing is above 
its dictation—nothing too trivial for its 
watchful care. The laws of Moses were 
far more minute, both as regards ques- 
tions of morals and matters of commer- 
cial law, and the every-day affairs of life, 
than the statutes of any of our States: 
and all this legislation was a portion of 
the Jewish religious faith 

Inlike manner, to-day, the President of 
the Church of the Latter-day Saints, and 
his elders, preach to their followers, not 
only upon questions of ethics, but upon 
almost all the concerns of our daily life. 
In the great Tabernacle, one will hear 
sermons upon the culture of sorghum; 
upon infant baptism; upon the best ma- 
nure for cabbages; upon the perseverance 
of the Saints; upon the wickedness of 
skimming milk before its sale ; upon the 
best method of cleaning water - ditches ; 
upon bed-bug poison; upon the price of 
real estate; upon teething in children; 
upon the martyrdom of Joseph Smith; 
upon olive-oil as a cure for the measles ; 
upon the ordination of the priesthood ; 
upon the character of Melchisedec ; upon 
worms in dried peaches; upon abstinence 
from plug tobacco; upon the crime of 
foeticide ; upon chignons and the Grecian 
Bend. While civil laws are recognized 
and enforced, this is virtually considered 
as in deference to public opinion, in con- 
sequence of the presence among and 
around them of unbelievers, and because 
of the present imperfection of their own 
faith and lives. So soon as the world 
shall be converted to the true faith, and 
religious theory and practice made to 
accord, the necessity of civil laws and 
judicial tribunals will cease —the world 
will be one great brotherhood, and the 
laws of God as expounded by the priest- 
hood will be the only needed rules of 
life and morals. 

Religion, and a deference to its dic- 
tates, being thus the recognized stand- 
ard whereby all the occupations of life 
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are measured, many peculiar results have 
followed. All amusements are conducted 
with a singular mingling of frolic and de- 
votion. Dancing,” say the Saints, “is 
a diversion for which all men and wom- 
en have a native fondness.” So dan- 
cing - parties, during the winter months 
especially, are numerous, and are usual- 
ly under the care and supervision of 
some of the church dignitaries. Round 
dances are ostracized, as involving too 
large an amount of miscellaneous hug- 
ging. When the frolickers are assem- 
bled, some one calls them to order and 
opens the exercises with a fervent prayer. 
The fiddles then strike up ; cotillions and 
old-fashioned square dances have the 
floor. The Mormons are opposed to all 
asceticism in religious life: the most re- 
ligious man, having best fulfilled the ob- 
ject of his existence, is, therefore, en- 
titled to the greatest percentage of fun 
in the world; and one of the Twelve 
Apostles, or a President of the Quorum 
of Seventies, will dance oftener, and with 
greater unction and relish, than a man 
of lesser sanctity. When the party is 
about to break up, order is again re- 
stored, and the dancers dismissed with 
a benediction. So of theatrical perform- 
ances. “As all people have a fondness 
for dramatic representations,” say the 
Saints, “it is well to so regulate and 
govern such exhibitions, that they may 
be instructive and purifying in their ten- 
dencies. If the best people absent them- 
selves, the worst will dictate the charac- 
ter of the exercises.” So, in the ele- 
gant theatre at Salt Lake City, may be 
seen at all performances many of the 
leading officers of the church; many of 
the actresses are their wives and daugh- 
ters, against whose purity no one has 
breathed a whisper; and the plays pre- 
sented are uniformly of a character to 
instruct and amuse, but not to demoral- 
ize the taste. The founders of Mormon- 
ism were all from Puritan New En- 
gland; and it would be an interesting 
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subject of inquiry to trace to what ex- 
tent their theories regarding recreations 
were based upon a revolt—a protest 
against the rigid Calvinism which re- 
garded a smile as sinful; condemned a 
dancer to languish in outer darkness, 
and a theatre-goer to endless wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of Mor- 
monism, was a man of far inferior pow- 
ers, as an organizer and leader, to his 
successor, Brigham Young. During the 
life-time of Smith, some of his followers 
were in almost perpetual revolt: numer- 
ous schisms appeared, threatening often 
to entirely destroy the infant community. 
The Mormon converts have not, as a 
class, been made up from the ranks of ir- 
religious men, but rather from the dissat- 
isfied membership of the various ortho- 
dox churches: men whose ideas upon 
predestination, baptism, future punish- 
ment, prophecy, or some of the numer- 
ous doctrines pertaining to their original 
faiths, were too broad, or too peculiar, to 
permit them to remain in the fold. A 
community of zealous religionists, pos- 
sessing nearly as many hobbies as indi- 
viduals, would necessarily be difficult to 
harmonize: yet such has been the task 
imposed upon Brigham Young for the 
past twenty-five years, and in its prose- 
cution he has attained to a remarkable 
degree of success. He is one of the ex- 
ceptional instances, to be occasionally 
met in history, where a profound knowl- 
edge of men, rare executive ability, an 
inflexible will, a quick and ready insight 
into all commercial and business trans- 
actions, and a remarkable aptitude there- 
for, are combined with a capacity for the 
most extreme fanaticism in religious mat- 
ters. In every thing pertaining to the 
Mormon religion he is thoroughly sin- 
cere. This fact has sometimes been 
questioned, but not by any person pos- 
sessing sufficient acquaintance to make 
his opinion of value. No hypocrite could 
have stood for a moment the test to 
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which he nas been subjected for twenty- 
five years. By dint of superior zeal he 
has ruled unquestioned a whole commu- 
nity of zealots. His faith is evidenced 
by his labors to bring the Mormon com- 
munity into contact with the outside 
world, having constructed hundreds of 
miles of railroad and telegraph lines for 
that purpose, when it has been evident to 
intelligent observers that such contact 
must result in the disappearance from 
the Mormon faith of its most cherish- 
ed and peculiar doctrines and practices. 
His contro] over the Mormon people 
has been almost absolute ; and this pow- 
er has been exerted, as a rule, to pro- 
mote the healthy development of the re- 
sources of the Territory; to stimulate 
the multitudes who, discouraged by the 
barrenness of the land, were desirous to 
abandon it for more fertile localities, and 
to secure an orderly and economical 
management of all Territorial affairs. 
Salt Lake City is by far the most quiet, 
orderly, and peaceable city west of New 
England. Drunkenness among its peo- 
ple is almost unknown. Deeds of vio- 
lence occur at rare intervals. Burgla- 
ries and robberies are almost unheard 
of, and, when taking place, are usually 
traceable to some demoralized sporting- 
man from the mining Territories. Gam- 
bling-houses are strictly forbidden; the 
observance of the Sabbath almost uni- 
versal. The taxes in Utah are much 
lighter than elsewhere on the Pacific 
Coast; and Salt Lake City, as well as 
all the counties, and the Territory itself, 
are entirely free from debt. 

The most noticeable peculiarity rela- 
tive to Salt Lake City, and the one which, 
more than all others combined, has given 
to it a world-wide notoriety, is its reviv- 
al, in an Anglo- Saxon commonwealth, 
of a marriage system utterly at variance 
with our modern civilization. 

It may with safety be assumed that 
the polygamic theory of marriage is con- 
trary to human nature. Were men and 
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women entirely free from jealousy and 
selfishness, such a parceling out of the 
affections might be endured ; but so long 
as Nature is unchanged, it must result in 
suffering and sorrow to the wife. It is 
believed to be a relic of the age of Force 
—of the semi-barbaric days when Might 
was the sole arbiter of Right, and when 
man, by reason of his superior, selfish 
strength and a supposed proprietorship, 
crushed and repressed all the nobler as- 
pirations of woman, and made her, as 
feeling or passion dictated, a petted or a 
neglected slave. It should be remem- 
bered that the monogamous system of 
marriage is the growth of modern civili- 
zation, and is not the direct result of 
any system of religious teaching. Four- 
fifths of the human race to-day believe 
in polygamy ; and in the days of the Jew- 
ish prophets, through whom we derive 
our religious faith, polygamy was the 
universal belief, practiced, as they be- 
lieved, by the absolute sanction and com- 
mand of God. Christ made no direct 
assault upon a marriage system which, 
in his day, was universal. But he taught, 
as never had been taught before, the sa- 
credness of individual rights ; the great- 
ness and equality of our humanity; the 
priceless value of each human soul. 
Through long ages the leaven worked: 
His teachings, even yet, have not reach- 
ed full fruition; but one of their noblest 
results is the substantial recognition of 
the equality of woman in right and be- 
fore the law. We have learned, after 
ages of misconception and suffering, that 
the relations between the sexes are so 
intimate and vital, that woman must be 
elevated and ennobled, to ennoble man; 
that if her affections are dwarfed and 
crushed, and her legitimate field of labor 
and of influence curtailed —if, in aught, 
the full development of her powers be 
hampered — man, as well as woman, in- 
curs the penalty of such abuse. In im- 
portance to the progress of our humanity, 
their fields of labor are equal, but diverse. 
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These results are the legitimate fruits 
of the Christian doctrines in their fuller 
development. Polygamy can not be co- 
existent with the observance of the Gold- 
en Rule. 

The Mormon people, both men and 
women, are unquestionably sincere in 
the belief that polygamy is an essential 
portion of their religious faith, and that 
it is right. Upon no other theory can 
we account for the long submission of 
their women to its practice, and their 
earnest advocacy of the rightfulness of 
the doctrine. It is one of the supposed 
revelations to Joseph Smith; is, in their 
eyes, the will of God; and religious sen- 
timent and enthusiasm enable them, un- 
complainingly, to bear this great and 
grievous cross. 

The days of the system are, however, 
rapidly drawing toaclose. Its strength 
heretofore has been in the isolation of 
their community. They have been for 
twenty years almost as separate from 
our social system as if they had been 
residents of another planet. In that pe- 
riod half their population has been born 
in Salt Lake Valley; and these have 
never had, before the coming of the Rail- 
road, an opportunity to contrast their 
social life with any other. But all is 
now changed. Thousands of the outside 
world yearly visit Salt Lake with their 
families. The Mormon women feel for 
the first time their doubtful social posi- 
tion: their self-respect is wounded. A 
formidable breach has already appeared 
in the hitherto unbroken ranks of the 
believers. For the past year scarcely 
any new polygamous marriages have oc- 
curred. Although the system is still 
theoretically defended, its practice will 
be quietly abandoned ; and hundreds of 
young girls and women are now open in 
their avowals that they will marry no 
man whois a believerin polygamy. The 
advocates of the Government subsidy to 
the Pacific Railroad predicted that its 
construction would, among other things, 
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settle the Mormon question; and their 
prophecies are in course of rapid fulfill- 
ment. 

While the railroad and the intercourse 
consequent to its completion have thus 
inaugurated a revolution soon to be com- 
plete in public sentiment among the Mor- 
mons, they have likewise made them 
more widely and favorably known. The 
public, while none the less vigorous in 
its condemnation of their social system, 
begins to give to them the honor which 
is their due for their persistent energy, 
industry, economy, temperance, and or- 
der. The people of the Pacific Coast, 
especially of our newer mining districts, 
have always been ready in their admis- 
sions of the vast national value of the 
Utah agricultural settlements at their 
very doors. This cheap source of sup- 
ply to the miners of the necessaries of 
life has enabled them early to develop 
large districts, and add vastly to the 
common wealth. It is something for 
which we may all justly congratulate 
ourselves that during the last session of 
Congress, when a bill was pending rela- 
tive to the forcible suppression of the 
Mormon ‘marriage system—a bill so 
cruel, unjust, and vindictive in its pro- 
visions that it should condemn its au- 
thors to endless infamy — every member 
of the Pacific Coast delegation, to whom 
alone the subject was in anywise famil- 
iar, was found in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. We may hope that the day for an 
armed crusade against any form of re- 
ligious belief has forever passed. Cut- 
ting throats, however valuable an exer- 
cise for the discipline of an army, can 
scarcely be deemed a missionary work. 

The solution of the Mormon problem 
is simple; in fact, if let alone, it will 
speedily solve itself. Unjust persecu- 
tion has no other result than to strength- 
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en religious fanaticism. The murder of 
Smith, the Mormon Prophet, gave a new 
lease of life to his tottering church. 
Their subsequent persecutions were a 
perpetual advertisement, drawing to their 
ranks great numbers of fanatical people 
who considered that whom the Lord 
loved He chastened, and whose sym- 
pathies were intuitively with the weaker 
side. 

As we have already illustrated, our 
own marriage system is the fruit of our 
modern civilization and a truer apprecia- 
tion of the Christian doctrine. Religious 
persecutions and wars have ever moved 
backward upon the dial-plate the hands 
which mark the onward progress of the 
race. Mormon polygamy, its evils and 
its cure, are questions in morals outside 
the field of political action. It is the de- 
partment of the missionary rather than 
of the jurist, statesman, or soldier. Our 
clergy, and not our Congressmen, should 
take this evil in hand. Already several 
eminent divines have taken this position, 
and warned us that this is not the age 
when Catholics can broil Protestants, 
Protestants grill Catholics, or Presby- 
terians hang Quakers for the glory of 
God. The faith of the forty millions of 
American Christians is not endangered 
by the presence among them of one hun- 
dred thousand people heretical upon the 
marriage question. It should rather be 
quickened into zealous action that these 
guasi-heathens are at their doors. And 
although the transfer of this great debate 
from Congress to the pulpits of the land 
may destroy the entire capital of a con- 
siderable number of obscure politicians, 
otherwise unknown, and thus perchance 
still forever the plash and babble of these 
several fountains of dish-water, yet even 
then have we faith to believe that the 
Republic and Salt Lake City shall live. 
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EWISTON, built of boards and 
L canvas, looking sickly and dis- 
couraged, stood shivering in the wind of 
October, 1862, and wincing under vol- 
leys of pebbles that struck the sounding 
houses with such force you might have 
thought an unseen army was bombard- 
ing them. The town looked as if it had 
started down from the mines in the 
mountains above, ragged and discour- 
aged, and, getting to where it then was, 
had sat down in the forks of the river to 
wait for the ferry. The town looked as 
if it ought to go on—as if it wanted to 
go on—as if it really would go on, if the 
wind kept blowing and the unseen army 
kept up the cannonade. 

On your left, as you looked down the 
course of the Columbia, sixty miles away, 
the Snake River came tumbling down, 
as if glad to get away from the clouds 
of dust, sage-brush, and savages. On 
the other hand, the Clear Water came 
on peacefully from the woody region of 
Pen d’Oreille, and joined company for 
the Columbia. Up this stream a little 
way stood the old adode wintering quar- 
ters of Lewis and Clarke, exploring here 
. under President Jefferson, in 1803; and 
a few rods beyond, the broad camp of 
the Nez Perces Indians flapped and flut- 
tered in the wind—while the sombre 
lock of a Blackfoot warrior streamed 
from the war-chief’s tent. 

There is something insufferably mean 
in a windy day in the northern Territo- 
ries. The whole country is a cloud of 
alkali dust — you are half-suffocated and 
wholly blinded — you shut your eyes and 
compress your lips—you hold your hat 
with both hands, lean resolutely against 
the wind, and bravely wait for it to go 
by. But it will not go by; it increases 


in fierceness ; it fills your hair and your 
nostrils with dust; it discharges volleys 
of little pebbles, flints, and quartz into 
your face till it smarts and bleeds, and 
then, all suddenly, goes down with the 
setting sun. 

The mines thus far found in the north 
had proved of but little account; and 
the miners were pouring back, as from a 
Waterloo. I had run a fierce opposition 


to Wells, Fargo & Co.; and as a result, 
sat alone in my office, trying to think, 
calmly as I could, how many of the best 
years of my life it would take to settle 
the costs, when the most ragged and 
wretched - looking individual I ever be- 
held, looking back stealthily over his 


shoulder, entered, and took a seat silent- 
lyin the farthercorner He hadaround, 
heavy head, covered with a shaggy coat 
of half-gray hair, which an Indian the 
least expert could have lifted without the 
trouble of removing his patched apology 
for a hat. He had an enormous chin, 
that looked like a deformity. He seemed 
to sit behind it and look at me there, as 
you would sit behind a redoubt in a rifle- 
pit, watching anenemy. His right hand 
stuck stubbornly to his pocket, while his 
left clutched the bowl of his pipe, which 
he smoked furiously, driving the smoke 
fiercely through his nostrils like steam 
through twin-valves. I think his tat- 
tered duck-pants were stuck in the tops 
of his boots ; but after the lapse of near- 
ly eight years I do not remember dis- 
tinctly. However, this is not so impor- 
tant. He looked up at me, pulled busi- 
ly at his pipe, then dropped his head 
and deliberately fired a double-barreled 
volley of smoke at his toes, that looked 
up wistfully from the gable-ends of his 
boots. Then he arose, glanced at the 
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door, and being sure that we were alone, 
shuffled up to the counter, and drew out 
a purse from his right pocket, half the 
length of my arm. 

“ Ned,” he cried, in a harsh, cracked 
voice, “don’t you know me? That’s 
gold ; and I know where there’s bushels 
of it.” 

“What! Baboon ?—beg pardon, Mr. 
Bablaine.” 

“No! Baboon. Old Baboon; that’s 
my name. Old Baboon.” 

As this man was the real finder of that 
vast gold-field, including Salmon, War- 
ren’s, Boise, Owyhee, and Blackfoot, it 
is but right that the world should have a 
brief of his history, as well as his photo- 
graph. 

Peter Bablaine, Esq., of Easton, North- 
ampton County, Pennsylvania, reached 
San Francisco in 1849, as refined and 
intelligent a gentleman as could be found. 
A few weeks of luckless ventures, how- 
ever, left him unable to respond to his 
She said, fiercely, “You 


landlady’s bill. 
are no gentleman.” He answered, quiet- 
ly, ‘‘ Neither are you, Mrs. Flanagan ;” 


and quietly left the house. He felt that 
he had lost or left something behind 
him. He had. The “Esq.” had been 
knocked from his name as easily as you 
would wish to kick a hat from the pave- 
ment on the first day of April. 

Another week of wandering about the 
town in dirty linen, and his acquaint- 
ances treated the tail-end of his Christian 
name as Alcibiades did the celebrated 
dog of Athens. He was now simply 
“Pete Bablaine,” and thus set out for 
the mines. A few months of hard us- 
age, and he found the whole front of his 
name ripped off and lost. “Bablaine” 
was all that was left. 

Ten years now passed. Ten terrible 
years, in which this brave and resolute 
man had dared more than Cesar, had 
endured more than Ney; and he found 
that the entire end of his father’s name 
had been, somewhere in the Sierras, 
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worn or torn away, and hid or covered 
up forever in the tailings. He was now 
nothing but “Bab.” Here, while ground- 
sluicing one night on Big Humbug, and 
possibly wondering what other deduc- 
tion could be made and not leave him 
nameless, he was caught in a cave, sluiced 
out, and carried head-first through the 
flume. This last venture wore him down 
to about the condition of an old quarter- 
coin, where neither date, name, nor na- 
tionality can be deciphered. His jaws 
were crushed, and limbs broken, till 
they lay in every direction, like the claws 
of a sea-crab. They took him to the 
County Hospital, and there they called 
him “Old Bab.” It was a year before 
he got about; and then he came leaning 
on a staff, with a frightful face. He had 
lost all spirit. He sat moodily about 
the hospital, and sometimes said bitter 
things. One day he said of Grasshop- 
per Jim, who was a great talker: “That 
man must necessarily lie. There is not 
truth enough in the United States to 
keep his tongue going forever as it does.” 
One evening a young candidate told him 
he was going to make a speech, and very 
patronizingly asked him to come out and 
hear him. Old Bab looked straight at 
the wall, as if counting the stripes on 
the paper, then said, half to himself, 
“The fact of Balaam’s ass making a 
speech has had a more demoralizing in- 
fluence than any other event told in the 
Holy Bible; for ever since that time, 
every lineal descendant seems deter- 
mined to follow his example.” His face 
was never relieved by a smile, and his 
chin stuck out fearfully ; so that one day, 
when Snapping Andy, who was licensed 
by the miners to be the champion growl- 
er of the camp, called him “Old Bab- 
oon,” it was as complete as a baptis- 
mal, and he was known by no other 
name. 

“The sorrowful know the sorrowful.” 
I was then a helpless, sensitive, white- 
headed boy, and so found refuge and re- 














lief in the irony of Old Baboon, and, like 
the Captain, “made a note of it.” 

Some women visited him one even- 
ing: fallen angels—women with the trail 
of the serpent all over them— women 
that at that day lived their fierce, swift 
lives through in a single lustrum, and at 
the same time did deeds of mercy that 
put their purer sisters to the blush. 
They gave him gifts and money, and, 
above all, words of encouragement and 
kindness. He received it all in silence; 
but I saw when they had gone that the 
coldness of his face had tempered down, 
like a wintry hill-side under a day of 
sun. He moodily filled the meerschaum 
they had brought him, and after driving 
a volume of smoke through his nose, 
looked quietly at me and said: “Society 
is wrong. These women are not bad 
women. For my part, I begin to find 
so much that is evil in that which the 
world calls good, and so much that is 
good in what the world calls evil, that I 
refuse to draw a distinction where God 
has not.” Then he fired a double-bar- 
reled volley at society through his nose, 
and throwing out volume after volume 
of smoke as a sort of redoubt between 
himself and the world he hated, drifted 
silently into a tropical, golden land of 
dreams. 

This was the man who now stood be- 
fore me with gold enough to buy the 
town. 

“There are nine of us,” he went on, 
“all sworn not to tell. Of course, being 
sworn, they have all taken the first op- 
portunity to tell their friends and send 
word to their relatives. Therefore, I 
will tell you.” 

This is briefly his account of the dis- 
covery. When it reached California that 
gold had been found in the great water- 
shed of the Columbia River, the miners 
waited for none of the details as to the 
wealth of the mines, their extent, or the 
dangers and hardships to be endured. 
They poured over the northern mount- 
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ain-walls of Nevada-California, dream- 
ing the dreams of ’49. He fretted to go, 
and being able to travel, the fallen angels 
again fluttered around the friendless 
man, and his outfit was as complete as 
the camp could afford. Arrived north, 
the mines were found a failure, and a 
party of prospectors attempted to reach 
the Shoshone Falls through the densely 
timbered mountains from Elk City. He 
was of the number. They made but 
little headway ; and the party of forty, in 
a few weeks, was reduced to nine. Then 
some became worn-out and discouraged, 
and being reduced to half-rations, at- 
tempted to return by what they thought 
a shorter route. After nine days’ strug- 
gle through dense undergrowth and fall- 
en timber, they came out on a little prai- 
rie. Here they found signs of game, and 
being entirely out of provisions, they de- 
termined to turn out their horses on the 
grass and replenish with their rifles. 
Baboon was left to keep camp. Their 
blankets were spread by a little spring 
stream that hugged a dénse growth of 
tamarack at the edge of the prairie. 
The prairie lay near the centre of an im- 
mense, snow-crested, horseshoe open- 
ing to the south, of about thirty miles in 
diameter. A farm on the Ohio could 
have produced as many “indications” 
to the California gold-hunter as the site 
of this camp; but as the day wore on 
and the hunters delayed return, Baboon, 
to kill time, took up a pan, stepped to 
where a fallen tamarack had thrown up 
the earth, filled it, and carelessly washed 
it out. Marshall, in the mill-race, could 
not have been more astonished. Half 
a handful of gold —rough, .rugged little 
specimens, about the size of wheat- 
grains, and of very poor quality, as it 
afterward proved, being worth but $11 
an ounce—lay in the pan; and the great 
gold belt, which embraced Salmon, War- 
ren’s, Boise, Owyhee, and Blackfoot, was 
found ! 

I said, “Thank you, Mr. Bablaine.” 
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He looked at me with blended pride and 
pain, and deliberately firing a double- 
barreled volley of smoke at my breast, 
told me to make the best use of the dis- 
covery, gave me a written direction of 
the course and locality, and went out. 
In less than a week I was in the new 
mines with a cargo that sold for a dollar 
a pound before it was unpacked. This 
was I-da-hoe: the Indian name for this 
vast basin, or horseshoe, with its snowy 
crest, which interpreted, means “Gem 
of the Mountains.” 

Baboon Gulch—a little indention ‘of 
not more than a hundred yards in length, 
dipping down the prairie to a larger 
gulch — was perhaps the richest spot of 
earth ever found. The gold lay beneath 
a thin turf, or peat, on a soft, granite 
bed-rock in a stratum of but one or two 
inches thick, and but a few inches wide. 
This stratum was often half gold. The 
oath of Baboon could be had. to-day, 
showing that the lightest day’s yield was 
fourteen pounds of gold dust. 

Having been the butt of the party, and 
having but little love or respect for his 
companions, when he left me at Lewis- 
ton he went into the streets, and, de- 
pending entirely on his interpretation of 
faces, made up a party of his own—all 
poor men—and before sunrise was on 
his return. I found, when I entered the 
camp, that he had one evening laid off 
a town and given it the name of the 
writer; but the next morning, those who 
had not procured lots, not feeling dis- 
posed to pay from $1,000 to $5,000 when 
there was so much vacant ground ad- 
joining, went a few hundred yards far- 
ther on, and there, under the direction 
of Dr. Furber, formerly of Cincinnati, 
and author of “Twelve Months a Vol- 
unteer,” laid off a town and named it 
Florence, after the Doctor’s oldest daugh- 
ter. The town laid out by my friend 
never received the distinction of a single 
building. However, with a singular te- 
nacity, it retained its place in the maps 
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of Idaho, and there, at least, is as large 
and flourishing as its rival. 

On the 3d day of December, in the 
fierce storm we read the prophecy of the 
fearful winter of 1862-3. Thousands of 
homeless and helpless men began to pour 
out over the horseshoe in the direction 
of Lewiston. Going into the camp late 
one night with the express, I met Bab- 
oon and his party quietly making their 
way over the mountain. Each man had 
a horse loaded with gold. Promising to 
return and overtake them, I rode on, 
and soon met a party headed by the no- 
torious Dave English and Nelse Scott. 
They were all well-known robbers, and 
down on the books of the Expressmen 
as the worst of men;. but, as there was 
not a shadow of civil law, and Vigilantes 
had not yet asserted themselves, these 
men moved about as freely as the best 
incamp. Only a few days before had 
occurred an incident which gave rise to 
a new and still popular name for their 
Order. Scott and English had reached 
a station on the road with their horses 
badly jaded. They were unknown to 
the keeper of the station, who had the 
Express-horses in charge ; and not wish- 
ing to do violence to get a change of 
horses, resorted to strategy. They talked 
loudly to each other concerning the mer- 
its of their stock, and quietly telling the 
keeper they were connected with the 
Express, and were stocking the road— 
acting as road agents—ordered him to 
saddle the two best horses at the sta- 
tion, and take the best possible care of 
theirs till their return. He did so, and 
when the Express arrived that night 
for its relays, the innocent keeper told 
the rider the “road agents” had taken 
them. 

English was a thick-set, powerful man, 
with black beard and commanding man- 
ner. One of his gray eyes appeared to 
be askew, but, other than that, he was a 
fine-looking man. He was usually good- 
natured ; but when roused, was terrible. 
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Scott was tall, slim, brown-haired, and 
had a face fine and delicate as a woman’s. 
Both men, as well as their four followers 
—one of whom was once well known to 
circus -goers of California as Billy Peo- 
ples— were young. 

Knowing their object, I asked them if 
Old Baboon had left camp. 

They answered, “ Yes, they thought he 
had.” They then halted, and I rode by 
uninterruptedly. I reached camp, got a 
fresh horse, returned, and before dawn 
overtook Baboon and party. Six days, or 
rather nights, of travel, and we reached 
Lewiston, now a sea of canvas. The 
next day English and party also entered. 
The river was full of ice, and the steam- 
ers tied up for the winter. Even the 
ferry was impassable for thirteen days. 
It was a little over one hundred miles to 
Walla Walla, anc the snow deep and 
still falling. We had hardly got over 
the ferry, when English and party fol- 
lowed. But as we had been joined by 
three resolute men, and were now nine, 
while they were but six, we kept on. 
We knew their business, and when they 
passed us soon, chatting gayly, they must 
have felt, from our compact manner of 
travel and silence, that they were under- 
stood. I observed that they were splen- 
didly mounted and armed. 

It was twenty-four miles to Petalia 
—-the nearest station. The days were 
short, and the snow deep. With the 
best of fortune, we did not expect to 
make it till night. At noon we left the 
Alpowa, and rode to a vast plateau with- 
out stone, stake, or sign to point the way 
to Petalia, twelve miles distant. Here 
the snow was deeper, more difficult ; be- 
sides, a furious wind had set in, which 
blinded and discouraged our horses. It 
was intensely cold. We had not been 
an hour on this high plain before each 
man’s face was a mass of ice, and our 
horses white with frost. The sun, which 
all day had been but dim, now faded in 
the storm like a star of morning drowned 


in a flood of dawn, and I began to expe- 
rience grave fears. Still English and 
party kept on—not so cheerful, not so 
fast as before, it is true—but still kept 
on as if they felt secure. Once I saw 
them stop, consult, look back, and then 
in a little while silently move on. I man- 
aged to turn my head a moment in the 
terrible storm, and saw that our trail was 
obliterated the moment we passed. Re- 
turn was impossible — even had it been 
possible to recross the river, if we had 
reached it. Again they halted, huddled 
together, looked back, then slowly strug- 
gled on again: sometimes Scott, some- 
times English, and then Wabash or Peo- 
ples in the lead; but most of the time 
that iron-man English silently and stub- 
bornly kept ahead. I did not speak to 
Baboon — it was almost impossible to be 
heard; besides, it was useless. I now 
knew we were in deadly peril —not from 
the robbers, but from the storm. Again 
they halted ; again grouped together, ges- 
ticulating in the storm, shielding their 
faces against the sheets of ice. Our 
trail had closed like a grave behind us, 
and our horses were now floundering 
helplessly in the snow. Again English 
struggled on; but at three in the even- 
ing, standing up to the waist in the snow 
beside his prostrate horse, he shouted 
for us to approach. We did so, but 
could scarcely see each other’s faces as 
we pushed against the storm. We held 
our heads bowed and necks bent, as you 
have seen cattle at such times in a barn- 
yard. 

“H——’s to pay, boys! I tell you, 
h——’s to pay; and if we don’t keep our 
heads level, we’ll go up the flume like a 
spring salmon. Which way do you think 
is the station?” said English. 

Most of the party did not answer, but 
of those who did, scarcely two agreed. 
It was deplorable — pitiful. To add to 
our consternation, the three men who 
had joined us at Lewiston did not come 
up. We called, but no answer. We 
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never saw them again. In the spring fol- 
lowing some Indians brought in a note- 
book, which is now in my possession, 
with this writing: “Lost in the snow, 
December 19th, 1862, James A. Keel, of 
Macoupin County, IIl.; Wesley Dean, 
of St. Louis; Ed. Parker, of Boston.” 
They, at the same time, brought in a 
pair of boots containing bones of human 
feet. The citizens went out and found 
the remains of three men, and also a 
large sum of money. 

English stopped, studied a moment, 
and then, as if resolving to take all into 
his own hands, said: 

“We must stick together; stick to- 
gether, and follow me. I will shoot the 
first man who don’t obey, and send him 
to hell a-fluking.” 

Again he led on. We struggled after 
in silence —benumbed, spiritless, help- 
less, half-dead. Baboon was moody, as 
of old. Scott seemed like a child. It 
grew dark soon, the most fearful dark- 
ness I ever saw. I heard English call 
and curse like a madman. “There is 
but one chance,” he said; “come up 
here with your horses, and cut off your 
saddles.” He got the horses together 
as close as possible, and shot them 
down —throwing away his pistols as he 
emptied them. Throwing the saddles 
on the heap, he had each man wrap his 
blankets around him, and all huddle to- 
gether on the mass. 

“No nodding, now! I’ll shoot the first 
man who don’t answer when I call him.” 

I truly believe he would have done so. 
Every man seemed to have given up all 
hope, save this fierce man of iron. He 
moved as if in his element. He madea 
track in the snow around us, and kept 
constantly moving and shouting. In 
less than an hour we saw the good effects 
of his action: the animal heat from the 
horses warmed us as it rose. 

Suddenly English ceased to shout, 
and uttered an oath of surprise. The 
storm had lifted like a curtain; and 
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away in the north, as it seemed to us, 
the full, stately moon moved on toward 
the east. That moon to us was as the 
sea to the Ten Thousand. We felt that 
we were saved. For asthe moon seemed 
going in the wrong direction for the sta- 
tion, we, of course, were in the right, 
and could not be far from help. 

When the morning sun came out, our 
leader bade us up and follow. It was 
almost impossible to rise. Baboon fell, 
rose, fell, and finally stood on his feet. 
But one of his party —a small German, 
named Ross—could not be roused. En- 
glish returned, cursed, kicked, and rolled 
him over the frozen horses, and into the 
snow, but it was useless. I think he 
was already dead; at least he had not 
moved from the position we left him in, 
when found by the returning party. 

At eleven in the morning English, 
who still resolutely led the party, gave a 
shout of joy, as he stood on the edge of 
a basaltic cliff, and looked down on the 
parterre. A long, straight pillar of 
white smoke rose from the station, like 
a column of marble supporting the blue 
dome above. 

The dead man and money were brought 
in, and in a few days the trail broken. 

Baboon stood leaning on the neck of 
his horse, and firing double-barreled dis- 
charges of smoke across it, as over a 
barricade. Then he called Scott and 
English to him ; told them he knew their 
calling; still he liked them; that he be- 
lieved a brave robber better than many 
legal thieves who infested the land; and 
offered them, or any of their band, a fair 
start in life, to leave the mountains and 
go with him. Scott laughed gayly—it 
flattered his vanity; but English was 
for a moment very thoughtful. Then he 
threw it off, and spoke a moment to 
Wabash—a quiet, half-melancholy young 
man, born in the papaw woods of In- 
diana. 

“Wabash has been wanting to quit 
and go home,” said English to Baboon. 
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“Take him—he is braver than Lucifer 
—and not a hair of your head shall be 
hurt.” 

Wabash then solemnly shook hands 
with his old companions, and rode on. 
English and his remaining comrades re- 
turned to Lewiston. 

We reached Walla Walla safely, and 
I never saw Wabash or Baboon again. 
But a letter lies before me as I write, 
postmarked Easton, Northampton Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and signed “Old Bab- 
oon.” This letter contains the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“The house stands in this wood of 
elms. We have two California grizzlies, 
and a pair of bull-dogs. Wabash keeps 


the dogs chained, but I let the grizzlies 
go free. We are not troubled with vis- 
itors.” 

Scott, English, and Peoples were ar- 
rested, some months later, for highway 
robbery, and, heavily ironed, were placed 


under guard, in a log-house, as a tempo- 
rary jail. That night was born the first 
Vigilance Committee of the north. It 
consisted of but six men, mostly Ex- 
pressmen. About midnight, under pre- 
tense of furnishing the guard with re- 
freshments, they got hold of their arms, 
and told the prisoners they must die. 
Scott asked time to pray; English swore 
furiously, but Peoples was silent. Soon 
one of the Vigilantes approached Scott, 
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where he was kneeling, and was about 
to place a noose over his head. 

“Hang me first,” cried English, “and 
let him pray.” 

The wonderful courage of the man 
appealed strongly to the Vigilantes, but 
they had gone too far to falter now. 
They had but one rope, and proceeded 
to execute them, one ata time. When 
the rope was around the neck of English, 
he was respectfully asked by his execu- 
tioners to invoke his God. He held 
down his head a moment, muttered 
something, then straightened himself up, 
and turning to Scott, said: 

“ Nelse, pray for me a little, can’t you, 
while I hang? D—— if I can pray.” 

He looked over to where Peoples sat, 
still as a stone, and continued, ‘‘ D—— 
if I can pray, Billy; can you?” 

Peoples died without a word or strug- 
gle. When they came to Scott, and 
put the rope about his neck, he was still 
praying most devoutly. He offered, for 
his life, large sums of money, which he 
said he had buried; but they told him 
he must die. Finding there was no es- 
cape, he took off his watch and rings, 
kissed them tenderly, and handing them 
to one of the Vigilantes, said, “Send 
these to my poor Armina,” and quietly 
submitted. At dawn the three men, eyes 
aglare, lay side by side, in their irons, 
on the floor, rigid in death. 
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PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM TRUTHFUL JAMES. 


(TABLE MOUNTAIN, 1870.) 


Which I wish to remark — 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 
Which the same I would, rise to explain. 


Ah Sin was his name ; 
And I shall not deny 

In regard to the same 
What that name might imply, 

But his smile it was pensive and child -like, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third ; 
And quite soft was the skies ; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise ; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand: 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand ; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was child-like and bland. 


Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve: 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made, 
Were quite frightful to see— 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 
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And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘Can this be? 

We are ruined '; Chinese cheap labor’? — 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 

With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 
In the game ‘the did not understand.” 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs — 

Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts; 

And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax. 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar— 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH NoTE-Books 
OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

While those who honestly admired the 
living Hawthorne have, perhaps, been em- 
boldened to emphasize their admiration more 
strongly since his death, it is quite probable 
that he has made but few new friends. It 
is to be feared that a generation, accustomed 
to look upon Irving and Cooper as represent- 
ative American writers, and which has pur- 
chased so many editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
must pass away before he will become the 
fashion. Popular opinion, which has a gen- 
erous belief in ‘‘ neglected genius,”’ and is 
Only too apt to canonize right and left on the 
mere provocation of mortality, would per- 
haps assent that much of Hawthorne’s repu- 
tation is posthumous. Every one who loved 
Hawthorne will, of course, deny this; yet 
they will be thankful for that present popu- 
larity, which has lately brought forward these 
posthumous Vofe- Books ; which has helped 
them to a nearer knowledge of that subtile 
spirit, of whose individuality even ‘hey knew 
but little; which has shown them, in the 
chips gathered from his literary workshop, 
how honestly this man worked and how ex- 
quisite was his finish; how great was his 
performance, and how vast his possibilities. 

In the preface to the English Note-Books, 
Mrs. Hawthorne suggests that the materials 
for a biography of her late husband may be 
found in those pages. She meets the objec- 
tions which some have urged against this ap- 
parent intrusion upon the sanctity of his in- 
tellectual solitude, gracefully, if not alto- 
gether logically. It might be fairly doubted 
if a man of Hawthorne’s habitual reserve 
would be apt to make his half-literary diary 
the best witness of his private, personal char- 
acter, while, on ‘the other hand, if he had 
done so, it is equally questionable whether it 
should have been offered to the public eye. 


Although we do not believe that he has here 
revealed any thing more of himself than 
those peculiar mental habits with which we 
are already familiar, there are some memo- 
randa which were evidently intended for 
future revision ; and we can not help thinking 
that his artistic fastidiousness, visible even in 
the composition of these confidences, should 
have been more respected. 

The English Note-Books cover three years 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s Liverpool Consulship, 
from which he extracted more profit —al- 
beit of quite another kind—than most of 
his predecessors, even in the most lucrative 
days of that office. It is made up of studies 
of English life, character, and scenery — 
some of which have been rewritten and ex- 
tended in Our Old Home. Being in the form 
of a diary, they rarely attempt more than a 
record of the superficial and external aspect 
of things that interested the author, and the 
occasional moral or analysis is due rather to 
the writer’s mental habit than a deliberate 
attitude of criticism. Mr. Hawthorne evi- 
dently intended to revise these first impres- 
sions in after-years—some of them have been 
already revised in Our Old Home—but yet 
they are, on the whole, remarkably felicitous, 
truthful, and complete. It does not seem 
possible for the author to better either the 
style or wisdom of some of these reflections 
en passant, And when the reader observes 
how sparingly Mr. Hawthorne has drawn 
upon these materials for the finished sketches 
he has already given us, and how much is 
still left to be given, he will learn to appre- 
ciate the loss which literature sustained when 
his hand ‘let fall the pen and left the tale 
half-told.’’ No lesser artist than ihe diarist 
could avail himself of the diary. 

England would have undoubtedly fasci- 
cinated Mr. Ifawthorne, if his critical and 
introspective faculty had not, as usual, sat in 
judgment on his taste. As it was, he brought 
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to it the educated American’s reverence, with- 
out the educated American’s secret distrust 
of himself and his own country ; and the in- 
dependent American’s thought, without the 
independent American’s intolerance of other 
people’s thought. A child of the English 
Puritans, he moved about among the homes 
of his ancestors with much of his ancestors’ 
sympathy and appreciation, and perhaps 
much of that feeling and instinct which made 
his ancestors exiles. It might shock the sen- 
sitive shade of ‘‘Mr. Justice Hathorne’’ to 
know that ‘‘Cathedrals are almost the only 
things that have quite filled out’’ his de- 
scendant’s ‘‘ideal here in this old world ;” 
but Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘‘ideal”’ of a ca- 
thedral was purely poetical, and by no means 
dangerous to his Puritan equanimity. He 
enjoyed the repose of English rural scenery. 
Among the lakes and mountains of Wales he 
felt, after the fashion of his countrymen, the 
superior measurements of his own native 
land ; but, unlike many of his own country- 
men, the comparison did not prejudice his 
gesthetic sense. If in fancy he heard the 


American Eagle scream contemptuously over 


Snowdon, Skiddaw, and Ben Lomond, his ears 
were not closed against ‘‘ the sweeter music of 
the hills.’’ He seems to have been at home 
in English society, perhaps more so than he 
would have been in the same level of Amer- 
ican society ; but the most violent democrat 
would, we hardly think, accuse him of toady- 
ism. Like Irving, his romantic taste took 
unaffected delight in the half-feudal breadth 
and easy opulence of the social surroundings 
of the English higher classes ; but he does 
not describe them with Irving’s English and 
wholly material unctuousness. If in one in- 
stance he records that he walked away from 
an American who put his hat on his head in 
St. Paul’s, and on another occasion he felt— 
perhaps more fastidiously than was becoming 
a guest—the smallness/of the entrance-hall, 
and the humble surroundings of a house to 
which he had been invited, we find an ex- 
planation rather in the man’s sensitive organ- 
ization than in the effect of any ulterior in- 
fluences ; and the simplicity with which he 
tells the incident is charming. It was quite 
impossible for such a nature as Hawthorne’s 
to have had a genuine snobbish impulse ; but 
it was not impossible for such a nature to mor- 
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bidly examine itself for any evidence of that 
quality. It was this fastidiousness which 
caused him to anxiously compare the repre- 
sentative Americans whom he met with the 
average Englishmen, although his judgment 
almost always leaned toward his countrymen. 
Most of his comments and criticisms, whether 
exhaustive or superficial, are all characterized 
by that simplicity which seems to be an un- 
failing indication of a great nature. 

The record of his interviews with some of 
his famous literary contemporaries has a pe- 
culiar value now that most of these men have 
passed away, to say nothing of the frequent 
felicity of his comments. He managed to 
get a very clear idea‘of Douglas Jerrold’s 
susceptibility to criticism, albeit in a way that 
must have been embarrassing to both parties. 
He also met Reade, Taylor, Lever, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, Howitt, and Mr. Tup- 
per. The meeting with the latter was, how- 
ever, more characteristic of Hawthorne than 
Tupper. ‘‘Soonentered Mr. Tupper,’ says 
the Note-Book, ‘‘and without seeing me, ex- 
changed warm greetings with thé white- 
haired gentleman. ‘I suppose,’ began Mr. 
Tupper, ‘you have come to meet ——.’ 
Now, conscious that my name was going to 
be spoken, and not knowing but the excel- 
lent Mr. Tupper might say something which 
he would not quite like me to overhear, I 
advanced at once with outstretched hand and 
saluted him.’’ It may be remarked here’ 
that Mr. Hawthorne was quite a lion in Lon- 
don, and that he records the fact with a sim- 
plicity and unaffectedness that is utterly free 
from even the suspicion of egotism. 

The office that Mr. Hawthorne held at 
Liverpool was then one of no inconsiderable 
profit and emolument. In offering it to his 
life-long friend, President Pierce undoubted- 
ly had in view the advantage which a hand- 
some income that was quite independent of 
literary effort had upon the purely literary 
character. It placed Mr. Hawthorne inde- 
pendent of that immediate popularity which 
is often so fatal to literary excellence. It 
surrounded him with the conditions most fa- 
vorable to the development of his genius. 
But that the practical duties of the Consulate 
were of a nature that was unsympathetic, 
there can be little doubt. There is some- 
thing pathetically amusing in his account of 
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his trials and tribulations in his half-judicial 
mediation between reckless sailors and tyran- 
nical ship- masters. His countrymen were 
often brought face to face with him in the 
most unpleasant aspects of their national 
character. That he performed his official 
functions with integrity and _ intelligence, 
there can be little doubt; but it is perhaps 
no reflection on his successor to know that 
the office has never been filled before nor 
since by so great a man. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


If the novel - readers of the last ten years 
could have safely counted upon any one for 
fiction, pure and simple, without the sugges- 
tion of any extrinsic. purpose, moral or in- 
structive, that one would have been Wilkie 
Collins. In all the fascinating intricacies of 
his wonderful plots, they felt that nothing 
was expected of them more than their breath- 
less attention ; that their sympathies, political 
or social, were not to be called upon, and 
that with the last evolution of the plot, and 
disclosure of the mystery, their responsibility 
to the novelist ended. He had fulfilled his 
duty by interesting them —a work requiring 
no little effort and talent ; they had fulfilled 
theirs by being interested—a work requiring 
absolutely no talent or effort whatever. 

The reader can imagine the concern with 
which Mr. Collins’ admirers will now learn 
that Mr. Collins has joined the goodly fel- 
lowship of the social reformers ; that he now 
has a fell moral purpose, and that, to use an 
expressive Californianism, he is at present 
‘going for’? the Marriage Laws of Great 
Britain. Mr. Reade’s Trades Union out- 
rages, Mr. Disraeli’s Catholic tempest in a 
Protestant tea-pot, are as nothing to this. 
That household criticism of the popular novel, 
which used to content itself with the mere 
application of such adjectives as ‘‘nice”’ or 
‘horrid’? to the several characters; which 
never carried its speculations beyond won- 
dering ‘“how it would end,”’ or ‘‘ what was 
the secret ’’—all this must now be changed. 
Paterfamilias must be ready to explain the 
Parliamentary Acts to his family circle ; 
young gentlemen must; among their other 
accomplishments, study up decisions of Scotch 
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and Irish Judges, for the edification of their 
fair friends. ‘‘For you men know all about 
these things,’’ will be the unanswerable logic 
of these feminine critics ; some of whom will 
find, doubiless, a convincing argument in 
favor of female suffrage. 

Thus forewarned and prepared, Mr. Col- 
lins’ friends may receive him on his old foot- 
ing. For his ulterior social object does not 
hurt his story; even the legal quotations 
which are necessary for his purpose are not 
so technical but that they may be understood 
by the most careless reader. The following 
statement of the central fact in the ‘‘ Pro- 
logue’? is an instance of this perspicuity : 

“Mr. Delamayn stated the law, as that law still 
stands—to the disgrace of the English Legislature 
and the English Nation. 

*« * By the Irish Statute of George the Second,’ he 
said, ‘every marriage celebrated by a Popish priest 
between two Protestants, or between a Papist and 
any person who has been a Protestant within twelve 
months before the marriage, is declared null and void. 
And by two other Acts of the same reign such a cele- 
bration of marriage is made a felony on the part of 
the priest. The clergy in Ireland of other religious 
denominations have been relieved from thislaw. But 
it still remains in force so far as the Roman Catholic 
priesthood is concerned.’ 

«Ts such a state of things possible in the age we 
live in!’ exclaimed Mr. Kendrew. 

**Mr. Delamaynsmiled. He had outgrown the cus- 
tomary illusions as to the age we live in. 

“ «There are other instances in which the Irish 
marriage-law presents some curious anomalies of its 
own,’ he went on. ‘It is felony, as I have just told 
you, for a Roman Catholic priest to celebrate a mar- 
riage which may be lawfully celebrated by a paro- 
chial clergyman, a Presbyterian minister, and a Non- 
conformist minister. It is also felony (by another 
law) on the part of a parochial clergyman to cele- 
brate a marriage that may be lawfully celebrated by a 
Roman Catholic priest. And it is again felony (by 
yet another law) for a Presbyterian minister and a 
Non-conformist minister to celebrate a marriage which 
may be lawfully celebrated by a clergyman of the 
Established Church.’ ” 

With these facts the reader will readily un- 
derstand that Mr. Collins has the conditions 
for any number of unhappy marriages, and 
any amount of domestic unhappiness. But 
he is sparing of his material. The above il- 
lustration of the ‘Irish marriage,’”’ in which 
a husband takes advantage of the law to dis- 
card and displace a faithful wife, to make 
room for a later choice, is only an introduc- 
tion, or prologue, to the real story, which 
is about a Scottish marriage, in which the 
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daughter of the previous victim suffers from 
what would seem to be the hereditary matri- 
monial ill-luck. Mr. Collins evidently en- 
tertains a theory that accidents of this kind 
run in families, based possibly on the same 
statistics by which some ingenious individual 
proved that being struck by lightning was an 
idiosyncrasy of his own kin. We can stand 
a pedigree of bad husbands and unfaithful 
lovers; but when Mr. Collins attempts to 
show us that the condition of the wife de- 
scends to the daughter ; that the female is- 
sue of an abused and deserted wife is bound 
to become, in turn, an abused and deserted 
wife, we respectfully raise our voice in pro- 
test. Even if we were prepared to go back 
to Adam and Eve to find the secret of the 
present unhappiness of some married cou- 
ples, it is not probable that the Divorce courts 
would admit the testimony, and it is doubt- 
ful if legislation ever yet has done much to re- 
move hereditary traits. The moral of which 
would seem to be that the daughter of an un- 
happy couple should remain single—which, 
we may safely assume, she won't. 
Dismissing the prologue, then, as imma- 
terial to the issue of the real story, we find in 
the heroine, ‘‘Anne Silvester,’? a young 
woman whom we think we have frequently 
met in the company of Wilkie Collins. She 
is, we might say, not entirely abnormal, but 
unnecessarily mysterious, and has that slight 
suspicion of insanity, without which Mr. Col- 
lins seems to find it impossible to express 
originality. She has ‘‘a nervous uncertainty 
in the eye,”’ and ‘‘a nervous contraction of 
one corner of the mouth ’’ —all of which are, 
however, fascinating to mankind, and are 
particularly dangerous qualities in a gov- 
erness. To these charms ‘Miss Silvester’? 
has added great strength of mind and char- 
acter, which do not, however, prevent her 
from becoming the victim of ‘* Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn’’—an athletic young brute, physically 
perfect, but with neither mind nor character. 
She urges him to redeem his promise, and 
secretly marry her, and appoints a clandes- 
tine meeting at an old inn at ‘*Craig Fernie.” 
‘*Geoffrey,’’ who begins to find his amour 
burdensome, takes ‘‘ Arnold Brinkworth”’ 
into his confidence, and prevails upon him 
to go to ‘Craig Fernie,’ at the appoint- 
ed hour, with an excuse. ‘ Arnold Brink- 
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worth,”’ whose simple and honorable nat- 
ure offers an opportunity for one of those 
contrasts in which most novelists delight, 
accepts the delicate mission, and, to save 
the reputation of ‘‘Anne,’’ personates the 
character of her expectant husband before 
the inn people. This is, of course, the pivot 
of the plot. Need we say that the villainous 
**Geoffrey’’ avails himself of this most in- 
felicitous kindness to attempt to shift the 
matrimonial burden of ‘ Miss Silvester’? upon 
his friend ; who, being engaged to ‘* Miss 
Silvester’s’’ dear friend ‘‘Blanche,’’ is nat- 
urally embarrassed? We need not say so; 
the situation being palpably provided for 
that purpose. But it is here where the Scotch 
marriage-law, with its delightful uncertainty, 
enters into the plot. Viewed in the clear, 
impartial light of Scotch judicial decisions, 
it would appear that the parties are legally 
married or not, just as they may choose 
to elect. To save her friend ‘ Blanche,” 
who has been since married to ‘*Amold 
Brinkworth,’’ ‘‘ Anne Silvester’’ elects that 
*«Mr. Brinkworth”’ is not her husband, but 
on the same evidence which is insufficient to 
establish a marriage with him, claims the 
athletic ‘‘Geoffrey’-—whom she now de- 
spises. We do not know that we have made 
this clear to the reader; we do not know 
that it is entirely clear to ourself: but we are 
happy to state that this legal obscurity does 
not prevent ‘‘ Miss Silvester ’’ from establish- 
ing her marriage with ‘‘Geoffrey,’’ and ac- 
quitting her friend’s husband of unintentional 
and disinterested bigamy. ‘‘ Geoffrey,’’ who 
is disappointed in securing the hand and fort- 
une of ‘“*Mrs. Glenarm,”’ contingent upon 
his success in freeing himself from the claims 
of **Anne Silvester,’’ accepts the situation, 
with the mentally reserved right of murdering 
his wife when he shall have an opportunity. 
He makes the attempt, and is frustrated by 
**Hester Dethridge,’’ a darkly mysterious, 
deaf woman, who seems to have once done a 
little husband - killing on her own account ; 
is overtaken by one of those providential ep- 
ileptic strokes which follow villainy about 
and is apt to unpleasantly interfere with its 
consummation, and dies. At which point 
Happiness and a New Husband dawn upon 
the long-suffering ‘‘ Anne.” 

So much for the inconvenience and un- 
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pleasantness—to put it in no stronger terms 
—which may result from the present uncer- 
tain and indefinite—to put it with equal 
mildness — Marriage Laws of Great Britain 
and Ireland. But Wilkie Collins has discov- 
ered another ‘‘evil,’’ which he shows up as 
deftly —the sin of popular ‘‘muscularity.’’ 
‘*Geoffrey’’ is the University ‘‘stroke oar’’ 
—a trained animal, with no ideas beyond 
his muscular triumphs and developments, and 
no literature beyond his betting-book. The 
delineation of his career is not only a clever 
moral satire upon the ultra Muscular School, 
and Animal Young England generally, but 
is a very judicious and scientific study of the 
physical evils of this excessive cultivation of 
the Physical. He shows us that the strong 
man does not last —that the trained animal 
is unreliable with all his training —and that 
muscle and sinew may be cultivated at the 
expense of vitality. ‘‘Geoffrey’’ breaks down 
physically —or, to use the graphic language 
of his class, ‘‘ goes stale.’’ 

How far those arguments which Mr. Col- 
lins puts in the mouth of ‘the Doctor”’ are 
borne out by medical experience, we can not 
say ; but we most heartily welcome any thing 
which looks like a reaction to the muscular 
extremes of ‘“‘Guy Livingstone”? and Hen- 
ry Kingsley. We have become somewhat 
tired of the sinewy arms and mighty fists of 
these gentle academicians; we are a little 
hoarse from throwing up our caps over the 
winning Oxford or Cambridge crew; we 
would like to contemplate victorious Man- 
hood on some other field than a ‘cricket- 
ground,”’ or some other place than a spring- 
board, and from some surer eminence than a 
tight-rope or a flying-trapeze. It is quite 
possible that the Muscular Novel has ‘‘ gone 
staic,’? as the Muscular Hero would seem to 
be likely to, and we only hope that Mr. 
Wilkie Collins has ‘‘ knocked it out of time.’’ 

There is much honest writing in this book, 
and some that is very fine. We have in 
mind the chapter on the owls in the summer- 
house, which, as a playful political satire, we 
think is quite unsurpassed in its way — a very 
Dickens-like way—by any but Charles Dick- 
ens. Yet, with the exception of the character 
of ‘*Geoffrey,’’ the dramatis persone are in 
the hands of the regular Wilkie Collins stock- 
company, and we recognize the old actors 
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under their new costumes. That very clever 
artist who once made a happy hit as the 
Woman in White, reappears as ‘‘ Hester” 
with poor success ; and in ‘‘ Anne Silvester ’”’ 
we have only the usual walking-lady. 


Tue Ros Roy ON THE JoRDAN. By J. 
Macgregor, M.A. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


The Rod Roy has gained a certain reputa- 
tion as a traveler, and is popularly known as 
a canoe that has traversed the waters of 
many of the rivers and lakes of the several 
continents. It is in reality a sort of Pheenix, 
a new boat for every cruise, still retaining the 
old name. In the present volume we are 
told how the author carried the Rod Roy, 
and had it carried, through the lands of 
Egypt and Syria, and how, occasionally, un- 
der peculiarly favorable circumstances, the 
Rob Roy carried the author ‘on the ancient 
rivers, lakes, and seas in Bible lands.”’ 

There is about such a cruise, superficially 
considered, a suggestion of trickery, an ap- 
parent attempt to gain ¢éc/a¢ by doing an or- 
dinary thing in an unusual way. We have 
no wish to quarrel with this harmless vanity. 
If any one wishes to go round the world on 
a wheelbarrow, he has our best wishes for his 
success, and the enjoyment of his journey ; 
at the same time, we are unwilling to admit 
that he has done any thing peculiarly heroic 
or praiseworthy. In the present instance, 
however, we are at once relieved from even 
the suspicion of such a thing, for the author 
says, in the opening chapter: ‘‘It was novel, 
indeed, to paddle an English canoe upon the 
Red Sea and the Nile, but what was seen 
there could be met with ih other modes of 
travel. When, however, the 20d Roy es- 
sayed the Syrian lakes, and rivers and seas 
of Palestine, she entered on scenes never 
opened before to the traveler’s gaze, and 
which were entirely inaccessible, except in a 
canoe.”’ 

Such sentiments are not only proper, but 
inspiring ; and the reader resignedly wades 
through the mass of colorless and uninterest- 
ing detail, until the author enters upon the real 
business. And then, in spite of his own tes- 
timony to the contrary, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that other modes of traveling would not 
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have been more effectual for his purpose. 
This purpose is to find the real source of the 
Jordan. He not only succeeds in finding sev- 
eral real sources, but settles the fact incontro- 
vertibly. We wish we had not the moral cer- 
tainty that the next traveler thirsting for re- 
nown will exhaust the water of these fount- 
ains and smite the rocks for others—but we 
are used to new sources of rivers, and accept 
that inevitable portion of useless knowledge 
uncomplainingly ; but when our author finds, 
also, a ‘*new mouth,’’ we revolt: it is sim- 
ply more than our limited intelligence can 
comprehend. Besides, this is an innovation 
which, if admitted, may lead to very disas- 
trous results in regard to the authenticity of 
former travelers, until some one, more ad- 
venturous than the rest, shall declare that 
the Jordan is not the Jordan at all, and our 
associations be thus remorselessly swept away. 
It is difficult to say what is the real value of 
the accumulation of such facts as are here 
given. It does not, as far as we could ascer- 
tain, establish any new or interesting princi- 
ple in Geology, or discovery in Geography. 
But in such a journey one naturally expects 
rather a sentimental than a scientific interest. 
And here it fails signally. The reflections 
are of the most commonplace orthodoxy, 
without the slightest tinge of individuality. 

There is, however, a vein of marked indi- 
viduality in the book, and this is the author’s 
loyalty to the Commodore of the Canoe 
Club, His Royal Highness, and also his in- 
tense appreciation of his countrymen. He 
tells us that the Orientals, although they 
hate all other Europeans and especially the 
French, love every Englishman; and that 
the magic words ‘I am an Englishman”? will 
cower a marauding band of Arabs. In fact, 
it is the only talisman needed for a safe and 
pleasant journey among these unscrupulous 
people. 

There is, of course, the usual fling at trav- 
eling Americans, to which we only object 
because the picture is drawn too mildly. 
Can any American, acquainted with his spe- 
cies, imagine an unappreciative fellow-coun- 
tryman, describing the Dead Sea with no 
stronger expression of disapprobation than 
merely, ‘‘It is only a dull-like place.”’ If 
any of that large class of English people — 
the uneducated masses—ever went beyond 
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the smell of their own peat-fires, they would, 
undoubtedly, use such an expression. The 
difference between American and English 
travelers is, perhaps, that there is only one 
class of English, while there are two classes 
of Americans, who travel. Let us hope that 
our uneducated traveling countrymen, if they 
have gained for us a reputation for being 
ignorant and unrefined, have gained for them- 
selves a greater breadth of thought, and more 
freedom of ideas, than the corresponding 
class of the older and more enlightened 
countries have yet attained. 


THE WRITINGS OF ANNE ISABELLA THACK- 
ERAY. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


They who have already had the good for- 
tune to meet an occasional story of Miss 
Thackeray’s will welcome the pfesent volume 
of her complete works. It is even possible 
that they will find the enjoyment which they 
had promised themselves, for every story ex- 
ceeds their anticipations. The stories are of 
such equal merit in regard to quality, and 
yet diverse in regard to kind, that, after the 
first impulsive criticism of considering the last 
one read as the very best, it will depend upon 
individual taste and sympathies to elect per- 
manent favorites. For we believe that those 
who enjoy Miss Thackeray’s writings at all 
will at once assign them a place in that mis- 
cellaneous class which Emerson calls ‘‘ favor- 
ites,’ and which we regard not altogether 
critically, but with a sort of personal friend- 
ship and sympathy. 

The most considerable story, in regard to 
length, is ‘‘ The Village on the Cliff.”” This 
may be said to aspire to a plot, although the 
interest rather centres upon the development 
of the characters of the two ‘‘Catharines,”’ 
and is maintained by the quiet and continu 
ous movement. The character of the impul- 
sive Normandy woman, ‘‘Reine,’’ relieves 
the somewhat colorless goodness of the En- 
glish heroines. Not that we apprehend that 
this patient heroism is less heroic with a 
quiet sublimity and real pathos, but the dash 
of bright coloring adds a certain vivacity to 
the picture, like the gleaming of the red cloak 
of the peasant against the gray walls of some 
medieval town. 

But it is the *‘ Five Old Friends’’—the old 
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fairy stories of ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood,’’ ‘Cinderella,’ ‘‘Beauty and the 
Beast,”’ ‘Little Red Riding Hood,” and 
‘*Jack the Giant-Killer ’’—in which we think 
Miss Thackeray is happiest. The historic 
figures of the doughty and somewhat Quix- 
otic ‘“‘Jack;’’ the faithful, trusty, ugly 
“Beast ;’’ charming little ‘*Cinderella,”’ 
and all of the rest of them, Miss Thackeray 
shows us are masquerading before us, as ev- 
ery-day acquaintances. Only, we have been 
too busy or too dull to recognize them. But 
in these pages we have come to the house of 
the ‘‘Interpreter,” and the dullest of ‘ Pil- 
grims,”’ who shall say ‘* What means this?’’ 
shall receive such a vivid and glowing ex- 
planation that he will continue his pilgrim- 
age, happier and stronger, because he has 
looked on the pictures. Perhaps no better 
idea can be gained of her writings than is 
contained in this quotation from the story 
“Sola:’’ ‘*What does it take to make a 
tragedy? Youth, summer days, beauty, kind 
hearts, a garden to stroll in ; on one side an 
impulsive word, perhaps a look in which un- 
conscious truth shines out of steadfast eyes, 
perhaps a pang of jealousy in a tender heart; 
and then a pause or two, a word, a rose off 
a tree—that is material enough for a trag- 
edy.”’ 

To be sure the people who usually get into 
a novel would decline an engagement with 
such meagre stage accessories. There would 
have to be, at least, a pistol for the hero to 
shoot his rival with, a light-gray powder for 
somebody to put into a glass of wine, and the 
revelation of some fearful mystery in the 
closing chapter. But Miss Thackeray’s char- 
acters are as simple and natural as the cir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounded. 
If she has a theory to delineate by character, 
it is that of self-abnegation. We sometimes 
wish that her characters would consider their 
own personal inclinations, instead of consult- 
ing the wishes of aunts, uncles, and cousins, 
and betraying a tender concern for the feel- 
ings of all their estimable kith and kin. But 
we do not apprehend that this fault of self- 
abnegation will become epidemic. The good 
people who already practice it will find en- 
couragement in these pages, and the selfish 
ones models which it will not harm them to 
contemplate. 
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The paper entitled ‘Little Scholars’’ is 
charming in its way. It is a description of 
public charities for children in London. The 
sympathy and appreciation for children which 
it evinces are rarer than the love for them. 
One is conscious, in reading these accounts, 
that the authoress has been admitted into 
that odd Free Masonry, and that she is still 
acquainted with all of those quaint secrets 
which most of us have outgrown. How 
deftly she uses the pass- words which admit 
her to their confidences, but which are as im- 
possible for the uninitiated to pronounce as the 
ancient ‘‘ Shibboleth’’ was to any but the elect. 
And once more, to let her speak for herself, 
after describing, with equal sympathy, the 
charities of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
she says: ‘‘And so, I suppose, people of all 
nations and religions love and tend their lit- 
tle ones, and watch and yearn over them. 
. . . Who has not seen and noted these 
things, and blessed, with a thankful, humble 
heart, that fatherly Providence which has 
sent this pure and tender religion of little 
children to all creeds and to all the world? ”’ 


QUEEN HorTEnsE: A Life - Picture of the 


Napoleonic Era. An Historical Novel. 
By L. Muhlbach. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Chapman Coleman. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The Muhlbach novels, which were so pop- 
ular when they first appeared, two or three 
years ago, are already a drug in the market, 
even voracious circulating libraries receiving 
them with apathy. So much delectable gos- 
sip, although whispered in high places, at 
length palls upon the public appetite. In 
fact, is not the American novel-reading pub- 
lic a/ready acquainted with every scandalous 
tidbit conc¢rning ‘‘ Joseph II and his Court ?”’ 
Has rumor said any thing of Marie Antoi- 
nette which this same public does not know? 
Or were there any intrigues of crowned heads 
which are not already as familiar as house- 
hold words? But if the American public is 
flattering itself that it has exhausted all of 
the sources of information in regard to these 
topics, the persistent appearance of the Muhl- 
bach novels successfully demonstrates that 
this belief is no more than a pleasant delu- 
sion, and that there are yet secret things to 
be made plain. Qween /lortense is, we be- 
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lieve, the latest volume in which these shreds 
of refuse, misnamed history, have been rescued 
from oblivion. It contains all the faults of her 
previous performances : history diluted until 
it loses all significance ; things which might 
be effectively told in a paragraph eked out 
with ejaculations of admiration, or mild dis- 
approval ; characters which a certain class 
of minds fail to recognize as human be- 
ings, under the guise of ‘* Your Majesty,”’ or 
** Your Royal Highness.’ The details which 
are given in Queen J/ortense are not only 
often tiresome and insipid, but are related 
upon the hypothesis that mere incidental 
contact with greatness is of the most intense 
interest. Ancient wisdom, which often comes 
to us in the form of epigrams, has declared 
that ‘*No man is a hero to his own valet.” 
But ancient wisdom is refuted in these pages ; 
for the authoress, although evincing that in- 


timate knowledge so readily obtained by a. 


valet or waiting-maid, never exhibits her 
personages in unheroic attitudes. 

Such books are at best merely the relic- 
gatherer’s collection, into which a good many 
pseudo articles may easily creep. These 
things, besides having the effect of bringing 
what might be really worthy of veneration or 
respect into disrepute, are also frequently so 
ill-selected as to entirely misrepresent char- 
acter. De Quincy called historical novels 
‘illegitimate biography.’’ The term ‘his- 
torical novel”’ is, in fact, so paradoxical that 
in its hydra-headed aspect it eludes criticism. 
It is incomprehensible, except by faith ; and 
as it has not yet been recorded that any man’s 
faith has been able to remove mountains, we 
have reason to suppose that that quality of 
the human mind is limited. But any one 
who can conceive of an historical novel may 
hope, in time, to attain the great test. These 
works, in reality, purport to be history, with 
the glamour of romance which we usually, 
but not necessarily, yield to fiction, thrown 
over them. 

If we regard Queen J/ortense as history, 
history loses its significance as an ennobling 
science. It has nothing of the spirit, char- 
acter, or influence of the era which it at- 
tempts to represent. It is true, historical 
characters are thrust before us with a cer- 
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tain recklessness, which the authoress may 
innocently suppose will pass for reality. 
But the manikins have so often a self -con- 
scious air of being patted on the head for 
making a pretty speech, or being propped 
from the background to maintain a royal at- 
titude, that in spite of their ‘* good clothes” 
we can not fail to recognize them as pup- 
pets. Such things are supposed to satisfy 
the claims of history, and we can never more 
plead ignorance of the manner in which Roy- 
alty royally demeans itself under the most 
discouraging of circumstances. 

But as we are supposed to be amused as 
well as instructed, such works may be at 
least a partial success, if they are very en- 
tertaining. The chief merit in a work of fic- 
tion —skill, or even cleverness in the devel- 
opment of plot —is of course out of the reach 
of this class of novelists; development of 
character is hardly more within their grasp— 
or only to the most patient, clear -sighted, 
and skillful—for we necessarily come upon 
scenes and characters with which we are at 
least partly familiar, and while historic in- 
terest demands external truth, the fictitious 
interest also demands a certain verisimilitude 
to what we might conceive to be the actual 
experience of characters endowed with given 
qualities. But compensation, in a certain 
degree, might be attained by felicity of style 
or vigorous thoughts, as well as by present- 
ing skillfully collated facts : thus forming out 
of what often seems chaos a sharp and de- 
cisive picture. There is, however, no com- 
pensation to be found in Muhlbach, who has, 
we believe, already produced quite a library 
of these novels—no doubt to the great ad- 
vancement of glib popular information. But 
we should be sorry to have the coming schol- 
ar—boy or girl—draw knowledge from such 
shallow sources. The reader may gather 
some idea of their reliability as pictures of 
men and manners from the following some- 
what astonishing zoological fact: ‘* His 
glance again quailed, as the lion recoils from 
the angry glance of a pure, innocent woman.”’ 
We suspect that this knowledge is at least 
hypothetical, and receive it as one of the in- 
stances where history yields to the superior 
demands of fiction. 








